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I.—DIARY OF ENSIGN CALEB CLAP, OF 
COLONEL BALDWINS REGIMENT, 
MASSACHUSETTS LINE, CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY, MARCH 29 
UNTIL OCTOBER 23, 1776. 


FRoM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, BELONGING TO 
CapTarIn THoMas W. RIpPLey, OF GREENFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, A GRANDSON OF THE AU- 
THOR. 


[The author of this interesting manuscript was CALEB CLAP, 
who, at the time covered by this Diary, was an Ensign in Cap- 
tain Thomas Mighill’s Company, in the Twenty-sixth Regiment 
of Massachusetts troops, commanded by Colonel Loammi Bald- 
win, but, subsequently, was called to the command of a Company, 
either in that or in some other Regiment. 

Captain Clap was a native of Sudbury, Massachusetts, where 
he was born on the ninth of February, 1752—one of twin brothers, 
Caleb and Joshua. 

He entered the Army of the Revolution, at an early date—in 
August, 1775, he was Sergeant-major of Colonel Doolittle’s 
Regiment of Massachusetts troops—and served throughout the 
War, with honor and usefulness. Subsequently, he settled in 
Greenfield, in his native State—his brother, to whom he was ar- 
dently attached, having settled in Montgomery, Vermont— 
and engaged, extensively, in trade; and on the fifth of June, 
1812, after having spent a life of active usefulness, he died, sud- 
denly, at Greenfield, regretted by all who knew him. 

We copy the following notice of Captain Clap, from the vil- 
lage paper, published in the town of his residence—the Frank- 
lin Herald, published at Greenfield, on the ninth of June, 1812: 

“* Died, Suddenly in this town on the morning of the 5th inst, 
“Capt. CalebClapp, An Officer of the Revolution. 

“With those who knew him, his Moral Worth & Virtue, 
** And the Social qualities that Adorned his Character, the death 
“of Capt. Clapp Will be learned with an heartfelt Sorrow, deep 
‘‘and lasting. , 

“A life of 60 years, full of Services to his Country and Soci- 
‘ety in general, will Speak the best and truest Eulogium. 

“His humanity And Benevolence were Attested through the 
“extensive Sphere of his Acquaintance: Wide was the Circle 
“ of his Charities. His Sense of honor Such as becomes both the 
“Soldier And the Christian ; and the purest integrity, the truest 
**bravery And A Sincere And rational piety Consumated his 
“Character.” 

The Diary before us is a portiononly of the complete work, 
all, except this volume, having disappeared withina few years 
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past; and we have been kindly permitted, by Captain Thomas 

- Ripley, of Greenfield, a grandson of its author—through the 
good offices of our untiring friend, Captain C. W. Elwell, of 
this city—to present it to the readers of THE HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

It is a small quarto volume, containing memoranda of other 
matters than those referred to in the Diary; and those memo- 
randa are mixed with the record of passing events, without any 
regard to the disorder thus produced. The order of the entries 
is further disturbed by the frequent entry of circums‘ances, 
under their proper dates, out of their chronological order—pos- 
sibly when the information reached him—and, in one or two 
cases, he has noticed the same event, more than once. 

We have carefully copied the first portion of this volume ; 
and the remainder will follow, in successive issues of the Maga- 
zine. The memoranda of other matter than that detailed in the 
Diary is omitted, entirely : the different paragraphs, placed out 
of their chronological order, in the manuscript, are brought to- 
gether, under their several dates, in this copy of it: inno other 
respect, as far as we have knowledge, has there been the slight- 
est shade of an alteration of the text, as its author left it, in his 
original manuscript. 

This portion of Captain Clap’s Diary covers the period of time 
extending from the twenty-ninth of March, until the twenty-first 
of October, 1776—embracing the entire period of time when the 
main body of the Continental Army occupied New York City 
and a portion of that occupied by that Army in retreating to- 
wards White Plains, in Westchester-county. It possesses con- 
siderable value, as an historical authority; and we deeply 
regret that a sickness, which has sent us to a sick-room, pre- 
vents us from annotating it, carefully, for the more general 
information of our readers. 

As we have said, the remainder of this valuable volume will 
be published in the future issues of the Magazine.—EDITOR.]} 


Cambridge March 29 1776 


Five Regiments March’ for New York, from 
Cambridge Co' Baldwins Regiment Left Cam- 
brige at 8, O,Clock P,M, march* to Waltham 
the first Day, the Second Day as far as Marl- 
borough, the 3% De to Grafton the 4% to 
Bellingham, the 5" to Providance, the 6 day 
Lay at Providance, the 7 March* to Coventry 
(in Rhodiland) the 8" to Plainfield the 9 Nor- 
wich the 10 New London arived there at 7 
O,Clock PM, drawed 6 Days Provision and 
Embark? About 9, O,Clock the next morning 
for New York had fair Wind, About 11 O. 
Clock PM We run O Ground at Huntington 
beach on Long Island Lay there til] the 10 In- 
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stant then She Sail’, and arived at New York 
the 11% Day— 5 

The 14 day, the Asha Sail® out at the Narrows 
General Washington arived at New York the 
18 Instant, his Life Guard the 16 Instant— 
Co! Poor Patterson Bond & Greaton have this 
Day Received orders to Embark for Quebeek 
Aprill 15¢— 

Embark? Aprill 20% 

23 of Aprill A man belonging to Co! Poor 
Regiment, was found dead in one of the un- 
clean Houses on the Holy Ground 

Six Regiments ware ordered to Embark 
for Quebeck the 27 Instant of April Co' 
Reed Stark Wayne Ewing Ivine & Dayton, | 
two from Hampshire two from the Jersies & | 
two from Pensylvania, were the orders of the j 
Congress and that the Regiments belonging to | 
the Middle Colonies, Shall Receive the Same | 
pay, as what the other Continental Regiments | 
have, from the first of May next on Account of 
their going to Canada, (Aprill 29 1776) 


New York May 4% 177 | 
Saterday morning I went to the Jews Syna- 
gogue about 8 O,Clock, went in with my hat! 
off Soon was aidded to A Genteel Seat, and See- | 
ing that they all had their hats on, I used the 
freedom to put my hat on. The Seremonies 
being very Strange to me, when I first went in, 
they all had on Silk or Linnen Mantles and 
ware engaged very deeply either in reading or 
Singing, but their discourse being in Hebrew, 
and their Tune So Strange to me that was not 
Able to distinguish between reading and Sing- 
ing, only as they Somtimes raised their voises, 
(then I Concluded it was Singing) the whole 
time of Exercise, they all Sing, and read, with 
the Minester, it Seems their is Several that As- 
sists him by geting Up one at a time and 
waiting upon him, Speaking a few words in A 
Low tone to him and then he Speaks very Lowd 
to the Assembly.— About half an hour before 
the Exercise is over, the Minester with three or 
four with him goes to A Large Alter, taking 
out the Law which is roled Up in two Large 
Roles of Silk, with two balls on the top, Sur- 
rounded with A [number*] 12 of Small bels (to 
appearance) which make a great gingling I went 
to the Lutherin Church, the People was Called 
Germans, their discourse was in High Dutch, ! 
Suppose, I could not understand one Word, 
their Singing was very Curious, with the 
assistence of the Organ. 
the Regiments Encamped May 6” 1776 
We Encamped May the 6" 1776 
On the North River A Mile from the City 
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*This word is erased in the original, and the figures ‘ 
terlined, as substitutes. 
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News Arived heré May the 17 that our People 
ware defeated at Quebeek, the 4 Instant 


The Guards are to be increased to the follow- 
ing Number. May 18" 1776. 


g privates 


Main Guard 
Harrisons Brewry 
Commissary Guard 
Lower Barrack 

G* Putnam Guard 
North River 
Hospital Guard 
East River 

Fort Spencer 
Battery Ship Yard 
Lord Sterlings 
Provost Guard 
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About the 18% Instant A Gentleman Arived 
here, who was taken towards Quebeck Last 
Summer by Some of His Majesties Forces, and 
Cary’ home to England, in Irons, he Arived 
their and was discoursed by the Mare and Al- 
derman and Received no further Examination 
and was Set at Liberty he brought Several Let- 
ters to General Washington though they ware 
not Sign? An Account of the Destination of the 
Troops this Summer, General Washington Sup- 
posed he was Acquainted with the hand writ- 
ing.— 

i aomeeenenee of these Letters, I am informed 
the General was Sent to by the Hon»* the Con- 
tinental Congress he Set out the 23" is Soppos- 
ed to Return the 29 Instant May the 24% 


General Gates having an Appointment from the 
Congress of Major General, and Supposed to 
take the Command at Boston, Co! Mifling hav- 
ing of A Brigadier May 24 

We had the news of the Great Prise taken in 
Boston 75 Tun of Powder besides other Articles, 
this being taken 17 of May this news arived 
here the 24 Instant 

Captain Putnam Left New York the 25 of May, 
in order for Boston to bring 25 Tun of the Pow- 
der here Taken the 17 Instant and as many of 
the Utensils as Cou* be Spared. 

It is reported that there is 10 Tun of Powder 
more done up in cartridges and in Boxes in the 
Magazine ready for immediate Action 


Our cannon here have been Prov‘ but one Split 
that being A 32 pounder One piece of it flew 
upward of 40 Rods went throug a house in to 
the Seller but did no Damage— 


The Congress being brought to New York She 
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has been Discharged twice with (almost) A Dou- 
ble Charge and holds Yet, and appears Sound 


By all information we have met with A great 
Loss at Quebeck it appears by the best infor- 
mation that General Worcesters [ ] to take 
the command was disagreable to General Ar- 
nold, caus? Some deficulty and General Arnold 
went to Moreall and Some of his Men with hin, 
his Men it Seems did almost as they had amind 
the Small pox was amongst them and the men 
ware Scattered all over the Country, and was 
Anoculating, Some Hunderds had Anoculated 
themselves Left their arms behind in Camp. 
Upon Major General Thomas’s Arival he found 
the Men in the Situation that I have just men- 
tioned he cou‘ not Muster but 244 Effective Men 
he was much Surpriz’d but determined to Re- 
treat as fast as Possible till he was reinforce‘ and 
save all the Baggage he cou’he had preparé to 
March the next Night and an Irishman Di- 
serted and went inter the City and informed 
the Enemy of their Situation, and the enemy 
Salied out immediatly, and drove them 
back took 1 brass 24 pounder Several Smaller 
500 Stand of Arms and A great part of their 
Utensils took some prisoners besides a number 
that ware Sick this conduct it Seems gives the 
French and Indian great incouragement, and 
that we can not purchased Provision with Con- 
tinental Muaney, Since the Retreat, but their is 
no time Lost in Conveying Provision Ammuni- 
tion Utensils &c to our Men. the Troops Sent 
from New York Since March consist of About 
6000. 
25% May A woman was Suspected to have com- 
munication with her Husband On board of the 
Asia, and was confined, and A number of Letters 
ware found, one in A particular Manner that 
bore a Late date her Husband intreated her to 
get all her affects on board if Possible, and Also 
Acquaint some of her Friends that the Enemy 
purposed to Attack the City immediately with- 
out any dispute, and they must not Let any 
time be Lost in Secureing their Affects, as the 
City would, be in the hands of the Enemy in A 
Short time 


June 11" the Citizens of the City of New York 
Gethered together a number of them and went 
round among them which they Supposed to to be 
tories, Striped a number of them and was at the 
Trouble of carrying them about the Streets, on 
a Rail, aud then confined them in Geol others 
they Visited and they appeared to be so Humble 
they Let them alone after making Promise to 
comply with their Directions (I happened to 
have the Command of the Picquet that Day) the 
General Sent for all the Picquets in the three 
Brigades in order to Surpress them but seeing 
So many under Arms they Dispered Quick 
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June the 13 an Express arived here from the 
Hon—the Continental Congress for to have all 
the Militia Called for and for to have them come 
in Companies or any other way, that would 
Hasten their Dispatch, for they Desputed not 
but the Enemy wou®, attack the City of new 
York with in Ten days—— 
The Provintial Congress of the City of New 
York, Rosolved that the Commanding Officers 
of Compenies Shoua meet and Review their Men 
and Se that they ware Acquipt (this being as 
much as You cout Expect for the City of New 
York) 
June the 19" 2 Regiments of Men came in from 
Philedelphia 
the 20 Instant there was 9 Hundred men called 
for Fatigue 
Several French Vessels has arrived here Loaded 
with Sugar Rum has gone to Albany to Load 
for France 
June 20 A Gentleman Frenchman Arrived here 
from Paris, what his business is I cannot inform, 
but it Seemes the Geneal wait on him with the 
Greatest Pleasure and why may we be displased 
with his Arrival, Rejoice 0, ye and be Glad— 
& & & 
June 21* , at Evening the Mayor of the City of 
New York was taken up and a number of the 
Citizens with three of General Washington Life 
Guard, and some others belonging to Different 
Regiments, it is Reported to the amount of 40 
are now taken, some are, now in Irons, other 
Confined in the State House, the Mayor is con- 
fined in A Publick House by the state House, 
this arising from a Chest of Arms being sent 
from here to Long Island in order to be con- 
veyed to the Asia, in the Chest was A List of A 
number of the Tories that givin there Name to 
Stand by the British Forces,and when We eware 
attack they was te Destroy the Magazine and 
these two of the Life Guard was to Kill General 
Washington (one of the Life Guard had Several 
Half Johanaees in his pockett when he wa 
taken) others ware te fall on our Artilemen and 
Kill them and Play with the cannon on our Men 
beside other Plan they had contrived —— 
I have taken considerable pains to find the Cir- 
cumstances but cannot Satisfy myself Yet 
It is Reported that there is two Hundred, that 
have now Signed this paper, but as te the truth 
of it I cannot asert 
It is Reported the Mayor of the City is at the of 
this Plot ° 
A few Days Since the Riffle took two Negroes 
which going to the Asia and got infermation by 
them that we had enemies amangst us—— 
General Thomas Deceased May 28%, at Canadg, 
with the Small Pox , 
Major General Gates is going to Canada to take 
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the Command, he is now preparing for the 
March June 22™', p 


June 22" 1776 


I saw several of the Prisoners myself in the | June 80% two Deserted from the Enemy, who 


State House most of them appeared to be rough 
Men, but with a very Pale countenance, and I 
beleive felt as bad as they look* 

The Reinforcement of the Guard at the City 
Hall or State House consists of 200 Men, being 
Ogmented on account of the Prisoners 


June 23, A Man belonging to the City who 
informed his name was Roberts 

he was pasing the incampment with A white 
Cockaid in his hat, was suspected to be un- 
friendly to the cause, A Gentleman asked him 
whether he belonged to the Army Yes what 
Brigade, Lord Sterling’s, what Regiment he 
could not tell, he is now confined with two 
others in Co! Reed Guard, one goes by the name 
of George Prat, the other John Dutton 

there is now 7 of the General Life Guard con- 
fined William Green Drummer, Johnson Fifer 
Lary Procter Hitchings Barns (and Mecarter) 
this Plot being found out by a Lad that Pre- 
tented to be freindly to them, found out all he 
cou‘, and then informed General Washington 
One Firbush being next to the Mayor in this 
Plot he is now in Irons 

It is Reported that Goveror Tryon has furnish- 
ed these Men with Money 

June 23" news have arrived here this Day that 
Ten Thousand British Troops have arrived at 
Quebeck— 


Lt Riggs of Co! Nixons Regiment Confined for | 
| on the People on Stratton Island 
| General Putnam with A Detachment of 5 or 6 


being an Enemy to his Country, being Cashired 
for Asuming to be the Officer of the Day 


June 25 the Mayor this Day is carried from 


other Gentlemen, who are concerned in the Plot 
with hin— 


June 25” two Men, from the Men of war Deserted | 


and came to General Washington, informs that 
they are put to much Trouble for want of 
Water, and that they have no fresh meet only 
small Craft with a Calf or so which the Officer 
mak use of 


these Men inform that they begin to Dispare | 


of having any assistance, and that if they have 
no releif soon they will be obliged to move off 
June 26 a number of Helanders brought to Head 
Quarter this Morning 

June 27 after the Prisoner was Serftenced to Re- 
ceive Death after his Sentence was Read to him, 
the General asked him if he wou’é have a Chaplin, 

he answered that they wear all Cut throats-—— 


June 26%, this Prisoner, Thomas Hickey was 


tried by A General Court Martial, the 28 Instant | 
he was Executed About 12 OClok A,M, he sed ! 
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but very Litlle, but Left somthing in writing for 
those webe he Left 

June 28 & 29 Shiping have arived to the amount 
of 80 or 90 at Sandy Hook 


have Latly arrived at the Hoeck, they bring 
inteligence the enemy are very Sickly that they 
through over board, the value of 8 or 10 in A Day 
July 1* About 40 Tories are brought from Long 
Island, and confined here for Trial— 

July 24, It is Reported that A Letter was found 
on Long Island, which gives an occount of the 
Enemies comming to Land at Red Hook, and that 
the Tories are 4 Hundred of them to come into 


| the Fort as Friends, to assist Capt Foster and 


then take him and his Company, and then be 
taken aboard the Ships— 

This Report being very inconsistant, but I can- 
not Say but that it may be their Design 

These Prisoners who have Latly deserted, bring 
account of the Hessian Fleet, consisting of 400 Sail 
July 3 Co! Nixon* Regiment is ordered to 
March on to Goverors Island, Co! Nixon to 
take the Command— 

July 3", about Ten O Clock AM three large 
Menofwar came up through the Narrows with 
two Tenders, they came to an Anchor, Against 
Stratton Island, about 12 o Clock— 

After those Ships appeared this side the Narrows 
A Signal was Hoisted, two Guns fired from the 
North Battery, and the whole Army was im- 
mediatly under Arms, ready to Receive them 
About 5 O Clock P,M. the Ships was under 
Way and moved up Slowly fired several Shots 


Hundred Men is gone on to Long Island in order 


his arrest, and confined in Prison, with several | to prevent the enemy* Landing 


| this sudden alarm put the Citizens in the great- 


est confusion they are moving out of Town as 
fast as Possible 

I conclude almost all the sloops and Craft that 
Lay about the Town are gone up the Rivers 
(North and south) 

About 6 o Clock two Ships come through the 
About half Past Sevin O, Clock About 43 Sail 
come through the Narrows and joined the Rest 
of the Fleet 

orders July 8", that no officer nor Soldier Leave 
the Camp out of Call of the Drum without 
Leave in writing from the Commanding Officer 
of A Regiment 

July 3", after the Ships hove in sight, our 
People on Stratton Island drove of about 400 
Head of Cattle; soon after that the enemy 
Landed, and is Reported that took about 
30 of our Men 

July 3", at Night it is Reported that some Tory 
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Shot one of our Sentries, supposed with white 
Powder, he was Shot through the ancle 

July 3", at Night it is Reported that there 
was an Officer (Supposed to be a Captain) took 
Prisoner by our People, besides the other 
Reculars— 

July 3", at Night A Schooner went Up by Strat- 
ton, our People went up with two 12 Pounders 
and fired so that they Left the Sloop but had 
not a boat of her 


July 4% the whole army turned out and Mann‘ 
the Lines A Little before Day 

July 4% the Admiral came through the Narrows 
about Ten o Clock with About 20 Sail in Com- 
pany with him, 

About Seven o Clock PM 10 or 12 Sail came 
up through the Narrows and Joined the 
fleet 

July 4%, Ten pieces of Cannon ware carried to 
Elizabeth Town in order to prevent thair Land- 
ing and Pilleging that Town 

July 5% Man belonging to Co! Bailey Reg* at- 
tempted to fire his Gun, after he had taken his 
Gun from his face, the Brich being against his 
Breast, it went of and Kickaso that it Killed Dead 
July 5 one of Co! Baileys Regiment Attemp* to 
fire his Gun after he had taken it from his face 
it went of and Killed him 


July 7 upward of 5000 Men hav within the 
course of this Week arived here from New Jer- 
sey Long Island & Yesterday afternoon Arived 
the first Devision of the Coneecticut forces Com- 


manded by the Hon* Brigadier General, War- | 


terbury and Wadsworth, and this Day the 
remainder are Expected to arive being in the 
whole 5000 well Acquiped and Disciplined 

A sentry a few Nights since, who Stood at the 
Larbatory was supposed be shot by A Tory, 
was Shot in his heel and since has bled to 
Death— 

This and many other Circumstances, makes it 
appear that we are in the Midst of our Enemies, 
and always had need be on our watch, as 
their has been several of this, and the Like 
Instances Latly among us, & about the City— 
July 7% Seven Seaman Deserted from the Ship- 
ing and was brought before the General, two of 
which was born in New England 

July 7 A Regular Deserted one who formerly 
Lived in New York. he brings news that their 
Well Men are Landed and their sick are Aboard 
Yet, he informs they expect A Reinforcement 
soon that they, not One burn [?! Ship but 
several Menofwar and the Rest are tenders 
and transports the whole to the amount of 170 
Sail 

the 6 7 & 8 Instanes have arived from Con- 
mecticot A Number of these Men, well Aquept 
with Pistole and Guns &c 
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| About 180 Sail are now, this side the Nar- 
rows, towards stratton Island July 8% 
|It is Reported that on stratton Island the 
soldiers are not allowed on shore, that the 
Officers go Shore, and that the Inhabitants sell 
them sauce and Milk, and thay behave very 
Civil, and will not Let the soldiers abuse them 
It is Reported that this fleet, consists of only 
what was in Boston, except about 300 that was 
drove of Last fall, that General Washington 
does not expect they will attack these Lines, 
till they have a reinforcement, some way or 
other, It is expected Admiral Howe will arive 
soon, from England, as we have accounts that 
he sail’d in the Eagle Man of war some time 
since, but no account what Troops he has with 
him, but supposed Heshsians if any 
But come as soon as they will, I hope we Shall 
be able to give them a warm Reception, (God 
Willing ) 
July 8" 1776 About 4 O Clock P, M, 
One armstrong a Prisoner in Goal for Killen 
his Wife, the Goal Keeper going into the Room 
| to carry him some Victuals, he struck him so that 
he fell Down, and then the Prisoner told the 
sentry at the door he would go out, He answer- 
ed him that he shou not alive, he then steped 
back and teok a Gun Presented it, at the Sen- 
tries Breast, the sentry fell and the Ball went 
over his head, and as soon as he Recovered he 
shot the Prisoner through the Body, he Expired 
about 20 Minutes 
July 9% several Frinch Gentlemen have been at 
the Generals, and have been to the Congress, 
and are now come back to the General It is 
Reported that we may depend on their Assist- 
ance by sea, 
July 9, this Day the Declaration was read of 
the Indepentant State of America 
The Enemy Expect A reinforcement of 12 
thousand every day, but whether it may be soon 
or not we cannot determine, the deserters that 
have come from them latly bring news that 
they are 9 thousand Strong now, but we dont 
Cridit their Report 
We expect Manly in soon with A 34 Gun Ship, 
besides A number of small Privateers to the 
amount of 30 or more. 
their is now several small ones, that Cruce 
round here a Nights to watch the movements of 
the Enemy and see that the Tories do not go 
aboard which are very suspicious they wait for 
an oppertunity, Scarcely a day but what some 
desert from the Eenemy, either from the Navia, 
or Regulars 
several New England men that have been taken, 
some that have been with them 3 Years, and 
they improve every opportunity of deserting 
that favours 
July 9" this day the Declaration of the Indepen 
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dant States of America was read at the Head 
of the Brigade after which a part of the 80 
Psalm was sang, and then Mt Leonard made 
Prayers, after that the whole Brigade give 
three Cheers 


(To BE ConTINUED. | 


Il.—THE SECOND BRIGADE, AT MONTE- 


REY. 
REPORT OF ITS OPERATIONS, BY PRESIFER F. 
SMITH, COLONEL COMMANDING. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE PAPERS 
OF GENERAL WILLIAM J. WorrTH. 


HEAD QUARTERS, 24 BRIGADE, 
Monterey, September 27% 1846— 


Lieutenant I. C. PemBerton, 

A. D.C & Act Asst Adj General 
Sm— 

I have the honor to make the following report 
of the operations of the corps under my com- 
mand, near, and in this City, — 

On the morning of the 21* inst, the Division 
marched from its bivouac west of the Saltillo 
road—the 1** Brigade leading—the 5" Infantry 
and a section of Mackall’s battery remaining to 
guard the baggage—passing under the fire—at 
long range—of the guns on the height over the 
Bishop’s Palace, without material loss—About 
6 A. M. the advance with the leading Brigade 
engaged the enemy, and the section of Mackall’s 
battery was pushed to the front in support—the 
rest of the 2° Brigade was first held in column 
to reinforce any part of the first line, and as 
the enemy was driven back, was formed on its 
left, thus occupying the Saltillo road and cut- 
ting off the communications of the enemy with 


their rear, being the first operation proposed | 


by the G@ Commanding the Division— 

The force was thus put in position across the 
valley—the 5% & section of Mackall’s battery 
having brought up the baggage—From this 
point a detachment under Capt C. F. Smith, 
2¢ Ar‘y, was sent to storm the 1* height on the 
right bank of the stream which washes the 
southern side of the City; and in about three 
quarters of an hour Cap‘ Miles, with the 7 In- 
fantry was ordered to support him—Capt 
Smith’s detachment not having found a forda- 
ble place returned some distance up the stream 
to a point where it could be crossed—Cap* 
Miles going more to the left found a spot where, 
*tho with great difficulty and under the fire of 
the enemy, it could be crossed and took a posi- 
tion under the bluff foot of the height where he, 
having passed by the shortest line, arrived be- 
fore the first detachment: here his skirmishers 
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drew the fire from those on the hill, and now 
the General Commanding the Division—lest there 
should be some difficulty or obstacle, hid by 
the nature of the ground from his position, 
which might interfere with the attack—ordered 
me with the 5 Inf & Blanchard’s Company 
of Louisiana Volunteers to cross & support the 
others and take the command of the opera- 
tions on that side—I accordingly crossed the 
ford on the right of our position with the troops 
named, under command of Major Martin Scott, 

5 Inf’, and finding a path, only interrupted 
here and there with fences, which led directly 
to the foot of the height. On this side was 
clearly visible a large work on a lower hill of 
the same ridge and eastward from the first. 

As we approached Capt Smith’s attack was mak- 
ing up the hill side and Captain Miles with the 
7% formed to support it, but seeing the superior 
force of the second work, I directed Major Scott 
to file to the right, and followed by Capt Miles 
with the 7 and joined with the Louisiana Vol- 
unteers, to carry the latter, this was accordingly 
done and the 5 led by Major Scott, the 7 by 
Capt Miles and Blanchard with his Volunteers 
charged up the face of the second hill and 
carried the work, while the force under Capt 

Smith having captured the gun on the first 
height turned it on the Second—and, under its 
fire, poured down to join with the other corps in 
storming the work there—The enemy were 
driven out and fled down the hill towards the 
ford near the Bishop’s Palace, carrying with 
them a strong reinforcement of infantry sent 
to their succor—Two brass Mexican 8 p® with 
large quantities of ammunition, entrenching 
tools, some tents and other things were captur- 
ed—One of the guns was immediately turned 
with effect on the Bishop’s Palace—Maj Scott 
with his command was sent further eastward to. 
occupy the third height on the same ridge— 
Capt Miles with the 7 occupied the work on 
N 2, and a portion of Capt Smith’s command 
on N° 1. to prevent their recapture, and the rest 
of the force was sent back to the Division 
Head Quarters—During the night pickets were 
posted on the roads to Saltillo and a patrol sent 
towards St Catherina to advise of the approach 
of reinforcements to the enemy reported to be 
in the neighbourhood. On the morning of the 
224 Maj Scott with the 5 Infy and Louisiana 
Volunteers, was detached to support the attack 
making by the 1* Brigade on the height above 
the Bishop’s Palace and Capt Miles with three 
companies of the 7 was ordered to advance 
down the hill towards the ford as threatening an 
attack on the South flank of the Palace itself— 
these movements drew the fire from the enemy's 
position and induced them to collect a body of 
Cavalry to take him in flank should he advance 
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—On seeing the Capture of the height on the 
other side this detachment resumed its position 


—Reports having been brought in that reinforce- | 


ments were approaching from Saltillo, notice 
Was sent to G®™ Worth, who in the evening sent 
Lieutenant with a detachment of Texas 
Mounted Riflemen to reconnoitre. 


forces on that side—Blanchard’s Company of 
La Volunteers acting with the advance and en- 
tering the work among the first— 

During the night the detachment of Texas 
Riflemen examined the roads in the rear by S* 
Catarina and returned after daylight reporting 
no enemy in that direction—On the morning of 
the 234 one of the capturéd pieces was sent to 
the height N°3. overlooking the town, under 


charge of the 5" Inf which service it performed | 
and the piece did the enemy great injury by its } 


plunging fire into the city— 

Lieutenant Whitall’s Company 5” Inf and the 
Louisiana Volunteers under Capt Blanchard 
were crossed to this side where they joined a 


detachment under Major Brown, 4% Art’, and | 
marched to take possession of and fortify the | 


mill at St Catarina in the rear—In the mean 
time an attack on the east end of the City was 
commenced from the other Divisions and orders 
were given from the Head Quarters of the 2¢ 
Division to support it by an attack on the West 
end—The Corps were ordered over from the 
other side and from the rear—Captain Chapman 
5 Inf, being directed to remain with his Com 
pany to bring down the Captured pieces firing 
on the town—The attack was in two columns 
entering by the two principal streets from the 
west end—The left column was composed of 
detachments from the 1* Brigade, the right of 
three companies of the 7 Infunder Cap: Holmes, 
the other three remaining in support under 
Capt Miles in rear until Capt Ross’ Company was 
detached to escort a section of field artillery, 
under Lieut Mackall, into the town, Major 


Monroe coming up at this time with the 10 is | 


mortar from the rear, Capt Miles with his re- 
maining two companies and one of the 8 Inf 
commanded by Lieut Longstreet, was ordered 
to escort it into the town to the position it was 
to occupy Iwas at the same time ordered for- 
ward to take command of all the troops engaged 
in the attack. I found the advance up with the 
first barricade on both columns, and having 
passed it the enemy opened a fire in our front 
from the tops of houses with musketry and with 
artillery from other barricades in front, the 
artillery under Lieut Mackall with the right 
column and Lieut Martin, of the same battery, 
with the left was so posted as to do efficient 
service by its fire and the left having reached 
the square where they have since been quartered. 


In the mean | 
time the Bishop’s Palace was carried by the | 








The Infantry were directed to enter the houses 
and yards and cut their way through the walls 
manning the tops of the houses as they advanced 
and clearing those in front of the enemy—This 
was done most effectually and the attacking 
troops were then disposed in the following 

manner—Capt Holmes with 3 companies of the * 
7 on the right near the river bank and Col Hays 
with his Texan Rifles advanced together—Capt 
Ross with his Company joined by Capt Paul 
with his, were posted a little in rear of the right 
to cover that flank, holding a sort of redoubt 


| found there—the other companies of the 7 on 


the left of Capt Holmes in the two streets by 
which the column advanced—C* Childs with 
a portion of his Artillery Battalion in the 
centre with part of the 5% Inf, under Major 
Scott, and a portion of the 8 under Captain 
Scriven on his left, a body of Texas Rangers in 
front under Lieut Co! Walker, one square behind, 
in strong position, was.a support of three com- 
panies of the Artillery Battalion under Captain 
Vinton and about a quarter of a mile in the rear, 
at the Campo Santo, was the reserve with the 
mortar—The attack was gradually advancing 
with great success until after dark when the 
danger of firing on our own men and the 
necessity of getting some supplies of ammunition 
being apparrent, the troops were ordered to main- 
tain their positions, to replenish their ammuni- 
tion and take some repuse, every thing being 
ready for a most energetic attack in the morning 
—Co! Hays finding it necessary to take his men 
back to feed and secure their horses left in the 
rear, Capt Holmes’ command, thus isolated, was 
withdrawn towards the support of Capt Vinton— 
Ammunition was brought up, more pick axes 
and crowbars supplied, preparations made for 
mounting a six p™ in the second story of a house, 
and in the morning of the 24 the firing had 
begun when a flag of truce from the enemy pro- 
duced a cessation of hostilities which terminated 
in their Capitulation—Since which the troops 
of this Division have held nearly the same 
position they occupied then, about a mile from 
the point at which they entered the city 

In all these various combats the bravery of 
the officers and men has been most remarkable— 
Major Martin Scott, commanding the 5% Infan- 
try, in leading his regiment to storm the fort on 
the second height on the other side was con- 
spicuous from his gallantry—Captain D. 8. 
Miles, commanding 7 Infantry, in crossing the 
river under a fire of grape and in the attack on 
the same post distinguished himself for the same 
gallantry, and in the attack on the town both 
led their troops with equal courage and skill— 
Captain Blanchard at the head of his Company 
of Louisiana Volunteers displayed great coolness 
and courage—and Lieut W Mackall in the service 
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of one of his pieces in the street of the town 
under a heavy fire of grape and musketry excited 
the admiration of all who saw him—Capts 
Merrill and Chapman of the 5 and Captains 
Holmes, Ross, Paul and R. C. Gatlin (who was 
wounded) all merit special mention for their 
* conduct—Lieut G. Deas Adjt of the 5 and 
Lieut Page, Adjt of the 7 are reported by their 
commanders as having distinguished themselves- 
L* Me Phail, Rossell, Whitall & Rosecrantz 
commanding companies-—Lieut Hamilton, Sel- 
don Strong, Farelly, E. K Smith & Pitcher of 
the 5" Lieuts Little, Gantt & Potter (wounded) 
and especially 2° Lieut F. Gardner of the 7 , 
won the highest admiration from all who wit- 
nessed their conduct—I rejoice to record the 
good conduct and daring of Q' Master Sergeant 
Thomas Henry of the 7” Inf. Corporal Manson 
& Private Henning of ‘D’ Co—Sergeant Cross 
of ‘C’ Company—Serg* Rounds, Bradford (color 
Sergeant) and Wragg, ‘E’ Company—Privates 
Duyer, Burk and Howard Co ‘F,’ Sergeant 
Bailey ‘I’ Co. and Sergeant Ballard, Corporal 
Oakley and Private White of ‘K’ Co. were 
remarkable for their daring— 

The young gentlemen who were serving on 
my staff were conspicuous on all occasions for 
their gallantry. In storming the heights Lieut 
Earl Vandorn, Assistant Aid-de-Camp—Lieut 
C. Hanson acting commissary, of the 7" Inf, 
and Lieut I. C. Robinson, of the 5 Infantry, 
Acting Q™ Master, charged with their Reg- 
iments—( Lieut Pitcher being the 1* and Lieut 
Hanson the second officer who entered the 
work ) and in the attack in the streets where 
their duties led them to constant exposure to a 
heavy fire they all displayed the greatest cour- 
age and activity in the conveyance of or- 
ders— 

Nor were the appropriate duties of each neg- 
lected, for obtaining possession of a bakery 
within the first barricade while the contest was 
still hot at the doors Lieut Hanson had organiz- 
ed the ovens and workmen within and in a few 
hours afterwards issued to our men a refreshing 
ration of warm bread— 

I take particular pleasure and pride in recall- 
ing to the mind of the General what public re- 
port has already made known to him the cour- 
age, carried to the extreme of daring, displayed 
by 2¢ Lieut E. Nicholls and R. W. Nicholls of 
the La Volunteers in the various combats, but 
any in the attack on the Bishop’s 

alace— 

I have not made particular mention of many 
brave officers of the 1* Brigade because their 
conduct will be brought to the notice of the 
General through a more direct channel, but I 
cannot omit my tribute to the coolness, courage, 
and skill displayed by Captain Vinton, 34 
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Artillery, In the attack on the city they were 
remarked by the whole command— 

A special Return having been made of the 
killed and wounded I will not here report it— 
It must be highly gratifying to the General that 
his Division has obtained such signal advan- 
tages with so little loss— 


Persirer F. Smita 
Col. Com 2"¢ Brigade 
[ Endorsed. | 
Monterey, Mexico— 


September 27 1846 


P. F. Suir 
C*! Com 24 Brigade 
2° Division - 


Report of the operations of the 2¢ Brigade 
against Monterey— 


Ill.— HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL REM- 
INISCENCES OF CHENANGO-COUNTY, 
NEW YORK,—ContinvED FROM PaGE 96. 


By S. 8. Ranpatt, LL.D., trate SuPERINTEND- 
ENT OF Pusiic SCHOOLS OF THE CiTy oF NEw 
York. 

XIV—REPRESENTATIVES IN THE FEDERAL AND 
STATE LEGISLATURES—DISTIN GUISHED CITIZENS 
—THE CHENANGO BAR—CLERGYMEN—PHY- 
SICIANS—POPULATION—ETC. 


REPRESENTATIVES—The County of Chenango 
has been only once represented in the Senate of 
the United States—in 1809-15—by General 
Obadiah German, afterwards, in 1819, Speaker 
of the Assembly—a man of a commanding pres- 
ence and marked abilities, as a statesman and 
politician. The Valley has, however, been long 
and ably represented in that body, in the State 
Senate, and in the Executive Department, by one 
whom Chenango has a legitimate right to claim 
as one of her own most distinguished citizens, 
Daniel 8. Dickinson, of Binghamton. For 
twenty years, from his earliest boyhood, Mr. 
Dickinson labored on his father’s farm, in 
Guilford, varied only by occasional intervals of 
teaching; and, in that town, or its immediate . 
vicinity, he married the amiable and excellent 
partner of his long and eventful life, a daugh- 
ter of Doctor Colby Knapp. With Messrs. 
Clark and Clapp, of Norwich, he prosecuted 
and completed his law studies. At the Bar of 
the Chenango Common Pleas, he was first ad- 
mitted to practice; and there he gained his 
earliest laurels. The County of Chenango was 
a part of the Sixth Senatorial District, which 
placed him in the Senate and made him Lieu- 
tenant-governor, and constituted, with Broome, 
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the Congressional District in which he resided. 
Well, then, may Chenango claim the greatest 
share in the brilliant and patriotic career of the 
great Senator, who, side by side with John A. 
Dix, abandoning all party allegiance, clung 
determinedly and to the last to the imperilled 
Union. 

It was not until the year 1803, that Chenango 
formed part of a separate Congressional Dis- 
trict, with Broome and Tioga. Previous to 
that date, it was united with Herkimer and 
Tioga. General John Patterson, of Broome, 
represented the County, in Congress, in 1803-5, 
and was succeeded, in 1805-7, and, again, from 
1809 to 1818, by Uri Tracy, of Oxford. Joel 
Thompson, of Norwich, succeeded Mr. Tracy, 
in 1813-15; James Birdsall, of Norwich, in 
1815-17; John R. Drake, of Tioga, in 1817-19; 
Lot Clark, of Norwich, in 1823-25 ; Elius Whitte- 
more, of Broome, in 1825-27; John C. Clark, 
of Bainbridge, in 1827-29 and, afterwards, in 
1837-39; John A. Collier, of Binghamton, in 
1881-33; Doctor Henry Mitchell, of Norwich, 
in 1833-35; Doctor William Mason, of Preston, 
in 1835-37; Demas Hubbard, Junior, of Smyrna, 
in 1837-43; Smith M. Purdy, of Norwich, in 

+ 1843-45 ; Stephen Strong, of Tioga, in 1845-47; 
Ausburn Birdsall, of Broome, in 1847-49; and 
Henry Bennett, of New Berlin, during the en- 
suing ten years, from 1849 to 1859 

In the State Senate, the principal representa- 
tives, during this period, from Chenango, which 
originally formed a part of the great Western, 
and, afterwards, Middle, District, and was sub- 
quently included with Broome, Tioga, Otsego, 
Cortland, and Delaware, in the Sixth Senatorial 
District, were Casper M. Rouse, of Norwich, 
from 1810: to 1814; John Noyes, of Norwich, 
from 1816 to 1820; Tilly Lynde, of Sherburne, 
from 1820 to 1826; John F. Hubbard, from 
1828 to 1836; Alvah Hunt, from 1839 to 1843; 
and, at subsequent Senatorial terms, John 
Noyes, Junior, John F, Hubbard, Junior, and 
James G. Thompson, the latter gentleman 
having been elected, in 1873, from the District 
composed of Chenango, Otsego, and Schoharie, 
by one majority. 

In the Assembly, Benjamin Hovey, of Oxford, 
was the earliest representative, in 1798-99, of that 
portion of Chenango-county, then included in 
Tioga; and Isaac Foote, of Hamilton, of the 
Northern portion, included in Herkimer. In 
1800, the County was represented by General 
King and Peter B. Garnsey, of Norwich; in 
1801, by Jonathan Forman, of Madison, and 
James Glover, of Oxford; in 1802, by Joshua 
Mersereau, Junior, and Nathaniel King; and in 
1808, by James Green, Joel Thompson, Stephen 
Hoxie, and Uri Tracy. During the ensuing 
twenty years, the County was represented, at 





different times, among others, by General Ger- 
man—who was elected Speaker, in 1816—Judge 
Thompson, Peter Betts, of Bainbridge ; General 
Mead, John Noyes, and Hascall Ransford, 
of Norwich; Samuel Campbell, of Columbus; 
Ebenezer Wakely and Daniel Root, of German; 
Denison Randall, of Pharsalia; Silas Holmes, of 
Plymouth; Robert Monell, of Greene; Samuel 
A. Smith, of Guilford; Perez Randall, Edmund 
G. Per Lee, and John F. Hubbard, ef Norwich; 
Tilly Lynde, of Sherburne; Simon G. Throop, 
John Tracy, and Austin Hyde, of Oxford; 
Stephen Stilwell, of Bainbridge; John Latham, 
of Guilford; and Doctor William Mason, of 
Preston. 

In 1825, Russel Case, of Smyrna, and Charles 
Medbury, of New Berlin, were members :of the 
House; and, in 1827, James Birdsall, of Nor- 
wich, Augustus C. Welch, of New Berlin, and 
Joseph Juliand, of Greene. Judge Tracy again 
represented the County, in 1826; Robert Monell, 
in 1825, 1826, and 1828; Judge Lynde and Doc- 
tor Henry Mitchell, in 1828; Amos A. Franklin, 
of Oxford, and Abel Chandler, of Pitcher, in 
1829; Charles Squires, of Greene, and John 
Latham, of Guilford, in 1830; Jarvis K. Pike, 
of Norwich, in 1831; Colonel Joseph Juliand, 
in 1831 and 18382, and Ira Wilcox, in 1881. 
Noah Ely, of New Berlin, represented the 
County, in 1832, with Mr. Per Lee and Colonel 
Juliand; Austin Hyde and Abel Chandler, in 
1833, with William M. Patterson, of Greene; 
Richard W. Juliand, of Bainbridge, became a 
member in 1842; Joseph B. Chamberlin, Colonel 
Wells Wait, and Milo Hunt, in 1834; General 
Hendrick Crane, of Pharsalia, Woodward War- 
ren, of Coventry, and Henry Crary, of Columbus, 
in 1835; William Knowlton, of Smithville, and 
Nicholas B. Mead, of Smyrna, in 1836; Squire 
Smith, of Norwich, in 1836 and 1837; John F. 
Hill, of McDonough, in 1837; and Demas Hub- 
bard, Junior, of Smyrna, in 1838, 1839 and 1849. 


DistincuisHED CrtT1zENs.—The County of 
Chenango has, during the past sixty or seventy 
years, given to the Union and the State many 
of their most illustrious and distinguished citi- 
zens. In the Senate of the United States—the 
most august legislative body in the world—she 
has been represented by Obadiah German and 
Daniel 8S. Dickinson, the latter of whom also 
filled, successively, the position of State Senator 
and Lieutenant-governor, and the former graced 
the Speaker’s chair of the Assembly, and 
presided over the County Court. John Tracy 
was, during a long period, a prominent and 
leading member of the State Legislature; for 
six years, occupied a post of Lientenant-gov- 
ernor; was a Regent of the University; Presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention, of 1846, 
which framed the present Constitution of the 
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State; and officiated, for many years, as First 
Judge and Surrogate of the County. John F. 
Hubbard faithfully represented the interests of 
his County and District, for eight years, in the 
Senate; Thurlow Weed was conspicuous, for 
more than a quarter of a century, as a prominent 
politician and the conductor of a leading po- 
litical organ; Robert Monell was a distinguished 
Representative, for many years, in Congress and 
the State, Legislature, and Circuit Judge of the 
Sixth Judicial District ; John C, Clark was also 
a leading Représentative i in Congress, for several 
terms, and, afterwards, Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury of the United States; John W. Allen, orig- 
inally of Oxford, was afterwards a distinguish- 
ed member of Congress from Ohio, and Mayor 
of Cleveland ; Lot Clark represented the District 
in Congress, and was an influential leader, at 
Washington and in his own State; John Birdsall, 
after a brillant legal career, in his native County, 
was, for many years, a distinguished Judge of 
the Eighth Judicial District, State Senator, and 
Attorney-general of the Republic of Texas, be- 
fore its admission as a State; Anson Jones 
originally a druggist from Norwich, became the 
successor of Sam Houston, as President of 
Texas; William H. Bissell, Governor of Illinois, 
obtained his education at Afton; William M. 
Fenton, of Norwich, was Lieutenant-governor 
of Michigan; and Anson Burtingame, a native 
of New Berlin, after having achieved a brilliant 
and successful career, as Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, as Minister to Japan, nego- 
tiated the first Treaty with that nation. 

Tut CHENANGO Bar has, at all times, since 
the organization of the County, in 1798, com- 
prised an amount of legal excellence and talent, 
unsurpassed in any other rural section of the 
State. While comprising within its limits the 
present Counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Tioga, 
and Broome, Thomas R. Gold, Joseph Kirkland, 
Nathan Williams, Stephen O. Runyan, Nathaniel 
King, Arthur Breese, Peter B. Garnsey, Medad 
Curtis, Erastus Root,of Delaware, Sherman Page, 
of Unadilla, Erastus Clark, and Platt Brush 
were among the Attorneys and Counsellors of 
the Circuit and County Courts. Subsequently 
to the reduction of the County, substantially 
within its present limits, in 1806, and prior to 
1830, James Birdsall, John Birdsall, David 
Buttolph, William M. Price, James Clapp. Henry 
Van Der Lyn, John Tracy, Simon G. Throop, 
Charles A. Thorp, Henry R. Mygatt, Abial 
Cook, Smith M. Purdy, Noah Ely, Nathan 
Beardslee, Robert Monell, John C. Clark, Lot 
Clark, John Clapp, Daniel 8. Dickinson, Henry 
Bennett, and William S. Sayre gave tone and 
character to the Chenango Bar. 

Fifty years ago, nearly all these distinguished 
advocates were to be seen and heard in the trial 
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of civil and criminal causes; and, .ot un- 
frequently, in the days when Ambrose Spencer, 
William W. Van Ness, and Samuel Nelson re- 
spectively presided at the Circuits, and Uri 
Tracy and John Tracy at the Common Pleas 
and General Sessions, among these resident 
Counsellors, were to be found Joshua A. Spencer 
and Henry R. Storrs, the leaders of the Oneida 
Bar, 8. L. Viele, of Troy, Samuel Sherwood, of 
Delaware, Samuel Starkweather and John Cox 
Morris, Otsego, John A. Collier, of Binghamton, 
Philo Gridley, of Madison, and Henry Stephens, 
of Cortland. 

Of these eminent advocates, John Birdsall, 
subsequently Judge of the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict and Attorney-general of Texas, unquestion- 
ably bore away the palm of eloquence from all 
competitors. Next to him, among the native 
Counsellors, Abial Cook was regarded as the 
most popular and successful advocate, and 
James Clapp as the soundest lawyer. In all 
litigation pertaining to real estate, growing out 
of the complicated provisions of the old ‘Eng- 
lish law, as expounded by Coke, Littleton, Black- 
stone, Cruise, and other black-letter lore of the 
Middle ages, Henry Van Der Lyn, (or ‘* Count 
‘*Van Der Lyn,” as he was termed) was almost 
invariably in requisition. This was his specialty ; 
and, here, he was in his native element. Pro- 
found, courtly, graceful, and accomplished, he 
seldom failed to carry the Court with him; and, 
for the Jury he entertained a feeling of the utmost 
indifference. 

Subsequently to 1830, and under the admin- 
istration of Judge Monell, who succeeded 
Judge Nelson, in the Circuit Courts of the 
District, a younger class of Attorneys and 
Counsellors sprung up and, to a great extent, 
monopolized the legal tribunals, under the new 
Code of the Revised Statutes and new Rules of 
Practice and Proceeding. Among these were 
Benjamin F. Rexford, James W. Glover, Samuel 
McKoon, Robert O. Reynolds, James M. Banks, 
the present Judge Balcom, Samuel B. Garvin, 
George M. Smith, Joseph Benedict, Roswell 
Judson, John Wait, Alonzo Johnson, H. O. 
Southworth, William M. Patterson, Robert B. 
Monell, and Dwight H. Clark. At a still later 
period, the legal ranks were recruited by others, 
following in the wake of the advancing spirit 
of the profession, but unaccompanied by the 
prestige of those ‘‘old lawyers” who heralded 
the van of the procession, when the study and 
practice of the profession tasked the most 
powerful intellects, and were profoundly appre- 
ciated’ by the entire community; when none 
could be admitted to the outer courts, even, of 
the Temple of Justice, until after a long and 
thorough apprenticeship in the mysteries of 
Bacon’s Abridgment, Cruise’s Digest, Tidd’s Prac- 
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tice, and Blackstone’s Commentaries, and a 
searching probation by the most eminent and 
experienced ‘‘ Counsel learned in the law.” 

THe MepicaL Proression of the County 
was, fifty or sixty years since, represented by 
Doctors Jonathan Johnson, Joseph Brooks, 
Henry Mitchell, and Harvey Harris, of Norwich ; 
Perez Packer, Austin Rouse, and George Mow- 
ry of Oxford; Charles Josslyn, Levi Farr, and 
William D. Purple, of Greene; Asa White and 
Israel Farrel, of Sherburne; Banks, of Bain- 
bridge; Royal Ross, the elder, and Daniel 
Bellows, of New Berlin; David McWhorter, of 
German; Colby Knapp, of Guilford; Nicholas 
B. Mead,of Smyrna; William Mason, of Preston ; 
and others of lesser celebrity or a less extended 

ractice. At a later period, these were succeeded, 
in Norwich, by Doctors Charles H. Mitchell, 
James G. Thompson, H. K. Bellows, and Harvey 
H. Beecher; in Oxford, by Doctors William 
G. Sands and Horace Packer; in Sherburne, by 
Doctors Deville White and Rufus S. Rose; in 
New-Berlin, by Doctors Royal Ross, Junior, 
Russel B. Burch, Harmon Gray,. and Stanford 
C. Gibson. It is impossible, from the scanty 
means at our command, to fill up this meagre 
list. Doctors Johnson, Henry Mitchell, William 
Mason, and Asa White were universally re- 
garded as at the head of their profession, in 
those early days; and their practice extended 
far and near. The widow of Doctor Johnson, 
daughter of Hascall Rainsford, who came to 
Norwich from Conway, Massachusetts, in 1790, 
is still living, in the ninety-fourth year of her 
age, with her eldest son, Homer Johnson, in 
Norwich. 

Tue CLERGY.—Among the pioneer Clergy of 
that period, may be enumerated the Rev. Man- 
assah French, Elders Jedediah Randall, Eleany 
Holmes, and Ransom, of Norwich; the Rev. 
William B. Lacy and Leverett Bush, of Oxford; 
Elders John Lawton and Sett Williston, of Ger- 
man; Rev. Samuel Manning and Joshua Knight, 


of Sherburne; Elder Cutler of New Berlin; | 


Elders Nathaniel Kellogg and Jeduthan Gray, 
of Greene; Rev. John L. Jones and Elder 
Orange Spencer, of Guilford; Elder Camp and 
the Rev. David Harmon, of Coventry; Rev. 
Joel Chapin, William Stone, and Daniel Buck, 
of Bainbridge; Rev. Mr. White (Methodist) of 
Plymouth; Elder Hascall and Rev. Hazard Bur- 
dick, of Preston; Elder Gray, of Smithville; 
Rev. Luther Clark and Stephen C. Nichols, of 
Otselic; Rev. Oliver Hitchcook, Luke Babcook, 
John Peck, and Abner Benedict, of Phar- 
salia. 

Many years later, in 1845, the Baptist de- 
nomination numbered twenty-seven Churches, 
in the County; the Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians, eight, each; the Congregational, 
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thirteen; the Methodists, twenty-two; the 
Universalists, five; and the Catholics, one— 
eighty-four in all. Elder Jedediah Randall was 
succeeded, in Norwich, by Rev. Mr. Allerton, 
Rev. Mr, Spaulding, and Elder Jabez S. Swan, 
successively; the pulpit of a Congregational 
Church, organized by Rev. John Truair, was 
occupied, in succession, by himself, the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Rev. Lyman 8S. Rexford, Rev. Ed- 
ward Andrews, Rev. John Sessions, and Rev. 
H. P. Bogue; Elder Lawton, in Pitcher, was 
succeeded by Rev. Samuel R. Clark; and the 
Rev. Doctor Andrews was transferred from the 
Congregational Church, at Norwich, to the 
Episcopal Church, first of Oxford, and, subse- 
quently, of New-Berlin, in the latter of which 
he was succeeded by the Rev. John Hughes, 
and the Rev. Dr. De Lanery. The Congrega- 
tional Church of Smyrna, organized in 1824, 
had the following named Pastors, before the 
present incumbent, Rev. Charles C, Johnson, 
was called, viz.: E. Woodworth, Luther Clark, 
Charles E, Avery, Samuel Manning, Elias Childs, 
Sidney Mills, Lemuel Pomeroy, D. F. Judson, 
M. C. Bunson, A. Hunnington, Charles Barston, 
Mr. Crawford, A. C. Shaw, J. H. Mason, 8. M. 
Keeler, H. M. Grant, and H. Carpenter. Of 
the succession of the Clergy of other towns, no 
reliable information has been obtained. The 
most prominent divines, during this period, 
were the Rev. Doctors Leverett Bush, of Ox- 
ford; Edward Andrews and Elder Jabez §. 
Swan, of Norwich; and Doctor J. H. Ingraham, 
of Greene. 

PoPpuLATION; ETC.—'The total population of 
the County, including that of the present Coun- 
ty of Madison, then forming part of its territory, 
was, in 1800, fifteen thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six. Sivteen Slaves were then enumerated. 
In 1810, subsequent to the elimination of Mad- 
ison, the total was twenty-one thousand seven 
hundred and four, with thirteen slaves. In 1820, 
it had increased to thirty-one thousand two 
hundred and fifteen, with seven slaves; in 1830, 
to thirty-seven thousand four hundred and four, 
with four slaves, belonging to Sherburne, three of 
whom were upwards of one hundred years old; 
in 1840, to forty thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five; in 1845, it stood at thirty-nine 
thousand nine hundred; in 1850, at forty thou- 
sand, three hundred and eleven; and, in 1860, 
at forty thousand, and thirty-four. 

In 1840, more than half the population of the 
County were farmers, or cultivators of the soil; 
four hundred and fifty-eight persons were en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits; three thousand, 
four hundred and sixty-four, in manufactures; 
and four hundred and eighty-nine, in the va- 
rious professions. Upwards of a hundred 
Revolutionary Officers and soldiers, in the en- 
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joyment of pensions, at this time, resided in the 
County. 

Of the five hundred and fourteen thousand, 
eight hundred acres of land comprised in the 
entire area of the County, three hundred and 
nine thousand, eight hundred and fifty-one 
were under cultivation; and the remaining two 
hundred and five thousand (omitting fractions) 
consisted of woodland and water. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


IV.—7THE GOSPEL PIONEER IN WEST- 
ERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


By Proressor E. F. RockwEtu. 


The wise man asks, ‘‘what can the man do 
‘‘that cometh after the King ? even that which 
‘*hath been already done.” 

The same may be asked in regard to the 
labors and researches of Doctors William 
Henry Foote and E. W. Caruthers, in gather- 
ing and recording facts and traditions connect- 
ed with the early history of North Carolina, and 
especially that of the Presbyterian-church 
therein. 

But we think that some other things of in- 
terest can be gleaned with regard to one name 
that filled a prominent place in our church, a 
little more than a century ago—the name of one 
who was diligent and active, ‘‘in labors more 
“abundant,” from 1715 to 1753, but who dis- 
appeared from public view, and sank into the 
grave almost unnoticed and unknown in this 
then wilderness, and not a stone tells where he 
was buried. 

We refer to the first Missionary and Gospel 
pioneer in Western North Carolina, Rev. John 
Thompson, who traversed this region before the 
days of McAdden, McWhorter, Spencer, 
Craighead, etc. 

He was a native of Ireland, and came to New- 
York, as a licentiate, with a family, in 1715. 
Soon after, he went to Lewes, in Delaware, and 
was ordained there, in 1717. After afew years, 
for want of support, in 1729, he went to New- 
castle in the same State, and remained there 
only till 1732, when he removed to Chestnut 
Level. In 1739, being appointed by Donegal 
Presbytery, to itinerate in the Valley of Virginia, 
he visited that region. 

.A call for his labors was presented to his Pres- 
bytery, by the congregation of Opequhow, and 
he requested a dismission from his charge to 
remove to Virginia, but his request was not 
granted ; nor was he released till 1744, when he 
made his home in the Valley, being entrusted 
with the charge of missionary operations, in 
Western Virginia. In fulfillment of the duties 
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of his office, this same year, he, for the first 
time, visited North Carolina. 

This must have been after May, of that year; 
for, in the Records of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
we find that ‘‘a representation from many 
‘* people of North Carolina, was laid before the 
‘*Synod showing their desolate condition, and re- 
‘‘questing that Synodwould take their estate into 
‘consideration, and petitioning that we would 
‘*appoint one of our number to correspond with 
‘‘them, Ordered, that Mr. John Thompson 
‘*correspond with them.” What part of the 
State this petition came from, does not appear: 
in this part of it, the first settlements began 
between 1740 and 1750: in Jones’s Defence, it 
is said that the first settlers in Mecklenburg 
came in 1750. Mr. Foote says, ‘‘ Scattered set- 
‘*tlements were made along the Catawba, from 
‘* Beattie’s Ford to Mason’s, some time before 
‘*the country became the object of emigration 
‘*to any considerable extent, probably about 
‘“*the year 1740. * * * ‘*By 1745, the settle- 
‘*ments, in what isnow Mecklenburg and Cabar- 
‘**rus-counties, were numerous; and, about 1750, 
‘*and onward, for a few years, the settlements 
‘*grew dense for a frontier, and were uniting 
‘*themselves into congregations.” * It is prob- 
able, then, that the evangelist visited, at that 
time, people who petitioned in Counties farther 
North and East, which would, naturally, be first 
occupied ; although, Wayne, Franklin, Caswell, 
Rockingham, etc., according to Doctor Car- 
uthers, were not settled till about 1750.+ 

But he also says that; ‘‘From 1745 to 1758, 
‘*the two Synods of Philadelphia and New- 
‘*York appointed missionaries frequently to 
‘* North Carolina, as well asto the other Prov- 
‘*inces of the South.” Mr. Thompson did not 
probably remain long on that visit—Mr. Foote 
says that he was here at the time of his appoint- 
ment; and he is recorded absent from Synod, 
that year. That he was a prominent member 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, appears from his 
being appointed on important Committees to 
prepare papers, conduct correspondence, etc. 
Thus, in 1738, he was on a Committee to draft 
a letter in reply to a letter from the Synod in 
Ireland. At the same Session, he was on aCom- 
mittee to draft instructions for another Com- 
mittee to wait upon the Governor of Virginia 
to procure the favor and countenance of the 
Government of that Province, in behalf of the 
Presbyterian settlers in the back part of it. 
He was on the commission of Synod, in 1789; 
and attended most of the meetings of Synod 
to the time of his death, in 1753. 

He had no unimportant share in the division 


* Sketches of North Carolina, 201. 
t Life of Caldwell, 93. 
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of 1741, into what was called ‘‘ The Old side” 
and ‘* The New side.” He took an active and, 
**in some respects, ” says Doctor Hodge, ‘*a very 
‘‘mistaken part in Opposition to Mr. Whitefield 
‘Cand Mr. Tennent; yet no one can read his 
‘‘ writings without being impressed with re- 
‘*spect for his character and talents. And it 
‘‘is a gratifying fact that Mr. Tennent himself, 
‘after the excitement of controversy had sub- 
‘*sided, came to speak of him in terms of affec- 
‘*tionate regard. Indeed, were nothing known 
‘‘of these men but their controversial writings, 
‘*the reader could hardly fail to think’ that, in 
‘*humility, candor, and Christian temper, Mr. 
‘* Thompson was greatly superior to his oppo- 
‘‘nent.”* He published several discourses 
and, in 1741, a pamphlet on Church Govern- 
ment, which was answered by Rev. Samuel 
Blair, of New Londonderry, Pennsylvania. Of 
this answer—called A Vindicationgs those opposed 
to Mr. Thompson,—we have acopy. In 1742, he 
published a sermon on the Nature of Conviction 
for Sin and, in 1749, An aplication of the Shorter 
Catechism. Of this latter, we have often heard, 
in the country above us, but have never seen a 
copy: in Webster’s History of the Presbyterian 


Church, one is spoken of in the hands of Rev. 


B. M. Smith, D.D., at Union Seminary, Virginia. 

His descendants, in this region, have a tradi- 
tion that he published something for the special 
benefit of his daughters, of whom he had three, 
his wife having died early. They probably 
allude to this Catechism. An old gentleman in 
this vicinity speaks of it as well known here, in 
early times, and in common use. 

And here, as the sentiments of the quotation 
are so valuable in themselves; and as it serves to 
show both the talents of the man and his piety, 
we cannot forbear to insert, in this article, an 
extract from his work on Church Government, 
made by Doctor Hodge, in his History of the 
Presbyterian Church, and with his introductory 
remarks :t 

‘* As it has become common to speak in very 
‘disparaging terms of this gentleman [Rev. J. 
‘*Thompson |, and as he seems to have been a 
“really good man, it is a pleasure and honor 
‘*to be allowed to vindicate hismemory. This 
‘‘can best be done by letting the reader see 
‘*how he spoke of the state of religion in our 
‘*church, and of the duty of ministers, before 
‘*the convulsion which unhappily tore the 
‘*church asunder. In these reflections, after 
‘* describing the confusions and divisions which 
‘*had begun to prevail, he says to his brethren; 
‘**This matter belongeth unto us in a special 
‘**manner— firstly, by virtue of our office 


* History of the Presbyterian Church, Part L., Pages 152, 159. 
t Ibid. Part I, pp. 160, 161. 
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** Sand station ; and, again, because we have 
‘**had a guilty hand in bringing in the evil, 
‘* “we should, therefore, strive and endeavor to 
‘* ¢have a prime and leading hand in healing and 
‘**removing it. In order to this, I think these 
‘** things. are undoubtedly incumbent on us: 
‘¢* First, that every one of us endeavor, with an 
‘* ‘impartial severity, to examine and look back 
‘**upon our past conduct and behaviour, as 
‘**Christians and as Ministers of the Gospel, 
‘* ‘calling and setting our consciences to work, 
***to compare our past behaviour with the 
‘* «divine law, which is holy, spiritual, just, and 
‘**good; weighing ourselves in the balances 
‘**of the sanctuary, with the same exactness 
‘**with which we expect to be weighed by our 
***holy and impartial Judge, that we may be 
‘**convinced how far we have come short of 
‘**our duty, even of what we might have done, 
‘as Christians and Ministers, for the glory of 
‘* *God, our own and others’ salvation: and, es- 
***necially, how far we have come short of that 
‘¢ “exemplary piety, circumspection, and tender- 
‘**ness of walk, and spiritualness of converse 
‘¢* with others, which, as Ministers of the Gospel 
‘**of Christ, we should have studied, as also 
‘**how far we have failed in degree of love, 
“care, zeal, and tender concern for the souls of 
‘* * men. 

‘¢¢2. Another thing incumbent on us is, that 
‘« ‘whatever our consciences lay to our charge in 
‘«*these matters, we confess the same before the 
‘«¢ Lord, and bewail them with grief and sorrow 
‘¢ ¢of heart, in deep humiliation, earnestly pray- 
‘¢ «ing for pardon: and resolving in the strength 
‘¢¢of divine grace, to amend and reform all we 
‘¢ find wanting or amiss in these or any other 
one particulars, resolving still to grow in the exer- 
‘* ‘cise of every grace and the practice of holi- 
*¢ “ness. 

‘¢*3. Another thing incumbent on us is, that 
‘¢ «we labor to be possessed of an earnest care and 
‘*¢concern for the salvation of our own souls; 
‘¢¢and particularly to make sure of a work of 
‘¢ ‘grace and regeneration in our own hearts, so 
‘¢*as never tc be at ease and quiet without some 
‘¢ ¢comfortable evidence of it, inthe discernible 
‘* ‘exercise of grace in our hearts, together with 
‘¢ ‘the suitable genuine fruits of holiness in our 
elie 

‘«¢4, Let us earnestly labor to get our affections 
‘¢¢weaned from the world, and all sublunary 
‘¢¢things, and to set them on things above, that 
‘¢¢ourlove to God and to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘¢ our concern for his glory, in the faithful per- 
‘** formance of duty, or the promotion of the 
‘** kingdom of grace, by the conversion and edi- 
‘* ‘fication of souls, may so employ and take up 
‘***our thoughts that ali world-interests may ap- 
‘* “pear but empty trifles in comparison with 
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& | 
‘¢ these things’” * * * * ‘“‘*There is a great | 
‘* ‘difference between preaching the Gospel that | 
‘*¢we may get a living, and to desire a living 
‘**that we may be enabled to preach the Gospel. 
*“*¢And happy is that minister who is enabled | 
‘** ‘cheerfully and resolutely to do thedatter, and 
‘**truly and effectually to avoid the former. 
‘**5, Another thing to be endeavored by us, is | 
‘to strive to suit our Gospel ministrations, not 
‘so much to the relish and taste, as to the | 
‘necessities of our people; and, in order 
‘thereto, to endeavor by all proper means to 
‘be acquainted with their spiritual state, as 
‘far as practicable, by us: that, knowing their 
‘diseases and wants, we may know how to suit 
‘our doctrine thereunto. And particularly we 
***should endeavor to bend our forces and to 
***use our best skill to suit the prevalent dis- 
“** “temper of this carnal and secure age, striving 
“ «with all our might to rouse secure sinners and 
‘* ‘awaken them out of their sleep; and drowsy 
‘saints from their slumber and carnal se- 
‘curity. For this purpose, we should not only 
‘assert and maintain the necessity of regenera- 
‘tion and converting grace, and of a righteous 
‘and godly walk. and of increase and advance- 
‘ment therein, but also endeavor to press the 
‘same home upon their consciences with all | 
‘earnestness, as if we saw them perishing 
‘and would gladly be the means of their 
‘deliverance. 
‘**6. It would also contribute not a little to 
‘promote and revive a work of grace, if we 
‘could effectuaily revive congregational dis- 
‘cipline,in order to convince sinners and make 
‘them ashamed of their scandalous outbreak- | 
‘ings. For Iam afraid that most of us are 
‘too lax and remiss in this matter. so that the 
‘highest privileges of Christ’s church, I mean 
‘external privileges, are too often given to 
‘such whose conversation is very unsuitable 
‘to them.’ 
‘These few extracts,” says Doctor Hodge, 
‘*will show the spirit of the work, and the 
‘*manner in which the ‘notorious Thompson,’ 
** thought and wrote on these subjects. Such a 
‘*man does not deserve to have his name cast 
**out as evil.” 

In 1745, he and Messrs. Alison, Steel, Griffith, | 
and M*Dowell were appointed on a Committee 
to draw up a plan of union to be presented to | 
the Presbytery of New-York. This was pre- 
sented, and we have it in the records of the | 
Synod of Philadelphia for that year; but it 
proved unsatisfactory to the New-York brethren ; 
who proposed to erect an independent Synod. | 
The same Committee was appointed to draw up 
an answer to this proposal—they did so, made 
their report, which was ‘‘ approven.” 

At the same meeting, he was also appointed on 
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| he had three daughters : 


| year. 
| probably, of any denomination, who visited this 
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other important Committees; where he was, for 
the next few years, does not appear. 
At the meeting of Synod, in 1/49, a Thompson 


| was present; but it was probably Samuel, for, in 


the course of the Session, the delegates of the 


| Synod of New-York were present and conferred 
| with them about a plan of union, and it was 


‘ordered that Mr. Griffith write to Mr: Thomp- 
**son, in Virginia, on this head,” though his 
name is not recorded among the absentees. He 
was present, in May, 1750, and was appointed on 
a Committee to settle some difficulty at Brown 
Meeting-house, in Virginia; and also to loose an 
obligation of marriage rashly entered into be- 
tween a young man and woman; the former of 
whom was, it seems, culpable in the matter, and 
by order of Synod, was publicly admonished by 
Mr. Thompson. It appears, from the records of 
the next year, that he did not fulfill his appoint- 
ment in Virginia, and was excused. He was 
absent from the Fall meeting of that year; but 
was in attendance, for the last time, on the 
twenty-seventh of May, 1752, when his ‘‘ last 
‘* vear’s absence was excused for indisposition.” 
On the twenty-fourth of May, 1753, it is re- 
corded that, *‘ The Rev. Messrs. John Thompson 


| ‘and Hugh Conn died since our last Synod;” 


and no further notice is taken of his death. 

He is disposed of, in Sprague’s Annals of the 
American Pulpit, in a note of about ten lines in 
length. 

We have mentioned, some distance back, that 
one of these was 
married to a Rev. Mr. Zanchey, who lived at 
Buffalo, Prince Edward, Virginia. Another to 
Roger Lawson, who removed from _ Iredell- 
county, then Rowan, North Carolina, to Georgia, 
the ancestor of Roger Lawson Gamble, a man 


| of some prominence in that State, a few years 


ago, and a connection of Judge Hugh Lawson 
White, of Tennessee. A third one, but the order 
of their ages is not known, by the name of 
Elizabeth, was married to a Mr. Baker, one of 
the oldest settlers on Davidgon’s-Creek, in the 
lower end of Iredell-county, and in what was 


| afterwards Centre Congregation, near the road 


from Salisbury to Lincolnton, by Beattie’s Ford, 


| and about five miles from the latter. 


Now it appears from the traditions of the 
country, that he came out here to the house 
of his son-in-law, in the Summer of 1751, which 
explains, in part, why he was absent from the 
Fall meeting of Synod, in September of that 
He was the first Minister of the Gospel, 


region, to preach. It is supposed that he came 
at the solicitation of Moses Winslow, George 
Davidson, and other settlers on the same Creek, 
in the vicinity of his son-in-law, who had 
known him in Pennsylvania, The latter was 
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living, in 1751, near the ford on that Creek, on 

the road, by Centre Church, to Statesville. He 

seems to have come out here for the purpose of | 
remaining; and hence it is difficult to under- | 
stand a statement in Foote’s Sketches of North | 
Carolina, page 213, where he speaks of ‘‘Mr. | 
‘*Patillo and another young man, who had | 
‘* engaged to go to Pennsylvania, and commence | 
‘* their studies under the care and tuition of the | 
‘* Rev. Mr. John Thompson, who was at this time | 


**[1751] in Carolina on a mission to the new | 


‘*settlements, While waiting, in the Summer | 
‘of 1751, for Mr. Thompson’s return from 
** Carolina, the young man who had engaged to 
‘*go with Mr. Patillo, to Pennsylvania, 
‘‘abandoned the design of preparing for the 
‘¢ ministry.” 

Like the prophet of old, travelling to the 
mount of God, the old man having fought a 
good fight and contended earnestly for the 
faith, in the Middle States and Virginia, took 
his staff and came to lay a foundation where 
others had not been before him. 

An anecdote is told of his travelling, from 
Prince Edward, here, on foot.” At some house, 
where he lodged, he inquired, in the morning, 
how his horse had fared during the night. 


The lady of the house replied that he had} 
fared very well, she knew, for she had fed him 


with her own hands. He said to her, ** Do not 
‘*tell me a falsehood, my good lady, for that is 
‘*all the horse I have,” pointing to his staff. 

While here, he visited the new settlements 
around, within a radius of twenty miles, from 
home. He had a stand, as it is called, for 
preaching, at William Morrison’s, near Concord- 
church, on Third-creek, six miles North-west of 
Statesville ; another in the bounds of what is 
now Fourth-creek-church ; another in Third- 
creek congregation: another at Cathey’s Meet- 
ing-house, (Thyatira) ten miles from Salisbury: | 
another where was Osborne's Meeting-house ; 
another, just below Davidson College, a little 
to the right of the ‘road, near the lower end of 
the village, as you go South, where is now 
standing a large poplar tree, (liriodendron) 
about twenty feet in circumference, a little above | 
the ground, beneath which, according to tradi- 
tion handed down hy old men, they had preach- 
ing in the first settlement of the country; and 
some commenced burying their dead there, in ex- 
pectation of a church being erected on the spot. 
Probably, he had another stand further South, in | 
the region of Hopewell and Sugar-creek 
Churches. It is said that he went on his cir- 
cuit on horseback, prepared to encamp when- 
ever night overtook him; hoppling his horse 
and turning him loose to feed upon the abun- 
dant and luxurious pea-vines which continued 
green nearly all winter. 





People, in these new settlements, went great 
distances to his appointments; sometimes, it is 
said, he had twenty infants to baptise at one 
service. 

He made these circuits, and justly, sources of 
profit to himself, by looking out and having 
surveyed for himself, tracts of the best land, 
which he conveyed to his friends for a small con- 
sideration, as they emigrated hither. The deed 
from him, for a tract of six hundred and forty 
acres, on Fifth-creek, about five miles East of 
Statesville, to the father of the Rev. James 
Hall, D.D., is in our possession, witnessed by 
his daughter, Elizabeth Baker. Nine pounds, 
Virginia currency, is the consideration mention- 
ed in this deed—about thirty dollars. In it, 
mention is made of two other tracts surveyed for 
him, on the same Creek. The date is February, 
1752. The place where Colonel Thomas A. 
Allison now lives, on Fourth-creek,* three miles 
from Statesville, was surveyed for him, in 1751. 

We have spoken, above, of his making his home 
with his son-in-law, Baker; but the latter was 
not a man of such habits as to be always agree- 


‘able society to the aged preacher, for we must 


suppose that he was at least sixty years old, by 
1753; and he had a cabin built a little distance 
from the house, in which he spent most of his 
time, when at home. And, at length, where he 
studied and prayed, there he died; and where 
he gave up the ghost, there, under the floor of 
his cabin, as in the case of the great impostor, 
Mohammed, ‘‘he was piously interred, by the 
‘*hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same 
‘*spot on which he expired.”+ And where he 
was buried, there he will be raised, at the last 
day; but no one now knows the very place—no 
monument was erected—an old lady, Mrs. 


| White, who died a few years ago, could point 


out the part of the grave-yard in which he was 
laid; but not the exact spot. This was the be- 
ginning of what is known, in the country, to this 


| day, as Baker’s grave-yard—one of the oldest in 


this region. The matter of building a church 


| near the spot seems never to have been agitated ; 


though it is a very uncommon thing for Presby- 
terians to deposit their dead, except where there 
is, or there is expected to be, a church erected. 
But most of the families, in the neighborhood, 
began to bury by the side of the grave of the 


| man of God; and they have, in many cases, con- 


tinued to do so, until the present day, though 
it is not on any public road, and a stranger 





* These creeks are affluents of the South Yadkin, and are 


| reckoned First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, going West froin 
| Salisbury. 


t Student's Gibbon, 465. It is said that Doctor James Muir 
of the District of Columbia, was, at his own request, buried ina 
grave, thirteen feet deep, under his own pulpit. 
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might pass along quite near it, without knowing 
the vicinity of the-sacred spot. The names of 
Brevard, Winslow, Wilson, Connor, M°Connel, 
Givens, Lawson, White, etc., are here found 
on the monuments. 

This daughter, who married a Baker, had a 
family of five children; and her husband died 
soon after her father. One of her sons inherited 
the farm, and occupied the homestead, for a 
time; when he, with other members of the 
family, migrated to the South-west. At the close 
of the late War, some young men, who had been 
in the Army, in Virginia, descendants of the 
family, came through the country to visit the 
old spot, cunabula gentis, of which nothing now 
remains but the cellar of the original dwelling- 
place, the house being transferred to the opposite 
side of the Creek. 

Mrs. Baker can hardly have remained long a 
widow, for she married, for hersecond husband, 
Charles Harris, of Cabarrus-county, and, in addi- 
tion to her former family, had two sons. 
The elder of these, Samuel Harris, went to 
Princeton-college, and was graduated, there, in 
1787; taught school, for a time afterward, in 
the Clio Academy, in Iredell-county, North 
Carolina; returned to Princeton, and officiated 
as Tutor in the College, where he died in 1789. 
The second son, Charles, was born in 1762, and 
became the late Dr. Charles Harris, a physician 
of great repute in his day—the father of the 
present Charles J. and William Shakspeare 
Harris, who are among the most respectable 
citizens of the County. Mr. Harris died on the 
fourth of July, 1776, and his wife a few weeks 
afterwards. 

It seems strange that a man of so much talents, 
piety, and usefulness—-so prominent in the 
history of the Presbyterian-church, in this 
country—should thus have passed out of view, 
and the very place of his burial remain so long 
unknown. Webster’s History of the Presbyterian 
Church quotes Dr. Alexander as saying, ‘‘ He 
‘*lies in Buffaloe-” [ Va?] ‘‘ graveyard, withouta 
‘*stone.” Mr. Foote, the author of Sketches of 
North Carolina, when preparing that volume, 
seems not to have known the place, though he 
must often have passed along the public road, 
within a short distance of it—-a cultivated field 
lies between it and the road leading from Salis- 
bury to Lincolaton. 

Rev. Messrs. M*Mordie and Donaldson were 
sent out by the Synod of Philadelphia, in 1753, 
with special direction to pay attention to the 
vacancies in North Carolina, between the Yadkin 
and Catawba-rivers. This would exactly cover 
the ground occupied by Mr. Thompson. That 
vear, Rev. Hugh M*Adden was graduated at 
Princeton-college; and, in 1755, he was licensed 
and came through this region of country, of 
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a missionary tour—he kept a journal of his 
travels and of the places he visited, a part of 
which is given in Foote’s Sketches. 

From this, we learn that he passed South, and 
returned again, within two miles of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s grave; lodged repeatedly in the neighbor- 
hood; preached at some of the same places as 
Mr. Thompson, in his cireuit, yet makes no 
allusion to his predecessor, who had so recently 
died.* But we presume that most, if not all, the 
missionaries, who came to build on his foundation, 
were men who sympathised, in opinion, with the 
New-side ; while he was the hated and maligned 
leader of the Old. The troubles of the Indian 
and French War, for a time occupied, a good 
deal of attention; there were no religious news- 
papers ; and few papers of any kind were publish- 
edinthe country. Soon, also, the disturbances 
and calamities of the old Revolutionary War 
came on. ; 

Born by the side of the river Foyle, in the 
North of Ireland, where he first opened his eyes 
on the world, he closed them, in the wilderness, 
on the banks of the Catawba: an ocean rolls 
between his cradfe and his grave, the emblem 
of his stormy life. Ireland gave him birth; 
Iredell-county a grave; the heavenly Jerusalem, 
a final rest. 

E. F. R. 
STATESVILLE, NorTH CAROLINA. 


V.—THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF THE 
NEGRO, IN CONNECTICUT.—Contrmvep 
FROM PaGeE 85. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE NEW HAVEN 
COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


By Wiiu1aM C. Fow.er, LL.D. 


SPECIMEN ADVERTISEMENTS, 
I 


‘*To be sold, a strong and healthy negro man, 
‘29 years of age, and brought up in the country 
‘*to farming business. Also, an able body’d 
‘*wench 16 years old (with a sucking child) 
‘‘can do all sorts of housework—for no other 
‘fault but her breeding. Enquire of the 
‘* printer.” —New London Gazette, October, 1766. 


II 


‘‘Ran away from the subscriber, a negro girl 
‘*named Gin 24 or 25 years of age, a good look- 
‘ting girl. Whosoever will return her to the 
‘subscriber. or secure her, and give notice shall 
‘*be generously rewarded, & have all charges 
‘* paid. 

‘* MERIDEN, March 17, 1787. Ex1zanm ScovE..” 


* See Sketches, 167, 168, etc. 
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“Five Do.tars Reward. Run away from 
‘*the subscriber, of Windsor, on the 13th of 
‘*May, a negro fellow named Tom, about five 
‘feet four inches high, is about 40 years old, 
‘* All Masters of vessels and others are forbid har- 
‘*boring or taking away said negro, as I shall 
‘** pay no cost if he become chargeable. 

‘* FREDERIC PHELPS. 
‘*Harwinton, Aug. 27. 1790.” 


2¥. 


‘To be sold at public vendue, on Tuesday, 
‘629 of Nov. instant, at the dwelling house of 
‘*Capt. Enos Atwater of Cheshire, deceased, a 
‘good negro wench, about 20 years old.” 
New Haven Gazette, November, 1786. 


Elsewhere, similar advertisements were pub- 
lished. 


EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


The effects of emancipation were diverse, in 
different cases, sometimes being a benefit and 
sometimes an injury to the slave or his master. 
In most cases, so far as I have heard testimonies 
on the subject, for the last forty or fifty years, 
it was more advantageous to the master and 
less injurious than it was to the slave. 

Charles James Fox, in the British Parliament, 
when'the Slave-trade was under consideration, 
said, with truth, *‘ that it might be as dangerous 
‘**to liberate a man used to slavery, as, in the 
‘*case of one who had never seen daylight, to 
‘expose him, at once, to the Meridian Sun.” 
But, in Connecticut, the emancipation was so 
gradual that it gave no shock to the feelings or 
the interests, and no great advantage, to the 
parties concerned. And yet, even in Connecti- 
cut, in 1793. when the process of emancipation 
had been going on, and was to be completed by 
the Legislative enactment, there were seen to be 
evils connected with it. In an _ Essay, 
published that vear, in Hartford, where he then 
resided, Noah Webster, Junior, Esqr. made the 
following remarks: ‘‘ Nor does the restoration 
‘*to freedom correct the depravity of their 
‘*hearts. Born and bred beneath the frowns of 
‘* power, neglected and despised in youth, they 
‘abandon themselves to ill company and low, 
** vicious pleasures, till their habits are formed ; 
‘when manumission, instead of destroying their 
‘‘habits and repressing their corrupt inclina- 
‘*tions, serves to afford them more numerous 
‘‘opportunities of indulging both. Thus an 
‘act of strict justice to the slave, very often, 
‘*renders him a worse member of society.” 


In conversation with intelligent meu, born | 


not far from the vear 1760, I often heard the 
sentiment expressed that the slaves, in Connec- 
His. Maa. Vol. III. 11. 
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ticut, were more moral, more religious, had 
larger families of children, and lived longer, 
than the free blacks. 

From undoubted testimony, I have learned 
that many of the slaves lived to a great age— 
to a greater age than the free blacks. It is to 


be considered that there are now a greater num- 
ber of mulattoes, in proportion to the whole 
number of blacks, than there were in the last 
century; and mulattoes are not as hardy, and 
as the pure negro or the 


do not live as long, 
pure white. 

In the year 1822, I visited the State-prison, 
or Newgate, as it was called, at Granby. If I 
recollect right, something like a quarter of all 
the prisoners were blacks. In the July number 
of the Christian Spectator, for the year 1828, it 
is said, that ‘‘in Connecticut, one out of thirty- 
‘*four of the whole population, are blacks, and 
‘*one ont of three of the convicts, are blacks.” 
This is an enormous disproportion. It shows 
that there were more than ten times as many 
blacks as whites who were-convicts, as compar- 
ed with the whole population. In the same 
article, it is said that, in Connecticut, ‘‘ in fifteen 
‘*vears, thirty-seven thousand dollars” were 
expended in supporting the black convicts. 

From the Warden of the Connecticut State- 
prison, in Wethersfield, I learn that, in the vear 
1839, the total number of convicts was one hun- 
dred and eighty-three, of which the whites were 
one hundred and thirty-five and the blacks 
forty-eight. In 1849, total, one hundred and 
fifty-seven—whites, one hundred and fifteen; 
blacks, forty-two. In 1859, total, two hundred 
—whites, one hundred and seventy-four; blacks 
twenty-six. In 1867, total, two hundred and 
seven—whites, one hundred and seventy-seven ; 
blacks, thirty. 

In view of these and other facts, it is impos- 
sible for me to resist the conviction that there 
has been a great falling off in the morals of the 
negroes, in the successive generations, since 
their emancipation, in Connecticut. 

To this there may be exceptional cases, in 
those cities where especial pains have been 
taken to promote the moral improvement of the 
negroes. 

As to the increase or diminution of the 
negroes and mulattoes, I have the following 
statistical statements. Before presenting them, 
I would say, that, as a general fact, the blacks, 
in the agricultural towns, are not as numerous, 
absolutely or relatively, as formerly. In Dur- 
ham, for instance, in 1774, there were forty-four 
blacks, the most, or nearly all, of them, slaves. 
In 1868, there were three. In the cities. there 
have been, in some cases, an increase, absolutely, 
but not relatively. They do. not incline to 
agricultural labors so much as they do to 
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domestic service, 98 cooks, waiters in hotels, 
barbers, shoeblacks, or other menial servants. 
It should be mentioned that the negroes have 
two Congregational Churches—one in Hartford, 
the other in New Haven—four Methodist 
Churches—one in Hartford, one in New Haven, 
one in Norwich, and one in Bridgeport—also a 
Union Church, in New Haven; also an Episco- 
pal Church, in New Haven. What is the whole 
number of churchgoers and the whole number 
of communicants, compared with those of 
former times, I have no means for determining. 


CENSUS OF THE NEGROES, IN CONNECTICUT. 


In 1756, there were one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand, nine hundred and seventy-six 
whites; and three thousand, six hundred and 
thirty-six blacks: in 1774, there were one hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand, four hundred 
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forty-nine whites; and nine thousand, six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight free blacks. 

From the statements, above, it appears that, 
in 1782, two years before the act of emancipa- 
tion was passed, the number of the blacks, as 
compared with the whites, was one black for 
every thirty-two whites; and that, in 1860, the 
number of the blacks, as compared with the 


| whites, was one black for every fifty-two whites. 


This shows a great relative diminution of the 
blacks. But, in order to come to an exact 
opinion, it would be necessary to take into the 
account the great emigration of the whites, to 
other parts of the country, and the great im- 
migration of foreigners, for the last thirty years, 
on the one hand, and the coming in of fugitive 
slaves, on the other. It is believed, however, 
that the negroes have not, since their emanci- 
pation, by natural increase, kept their number 


and forty-eight whites; and six thousand, five | good, as compared with the whites. _It is also 
hundred and sixty-two blacks; in 1782, in Hart- | believed that the number of mulattoes, from 
ford-county, including Middletown and Tolland, | illicit intercourse, has increased as compared 
there were fifty-five thousand, six hundred and | with the pure negroes. 


forty-seven whites; and one thousand, three 
hundred and twenty-six blacks: in New Haven- 


| 


Whether ‘the emancipation of the negroes, 
in Connecticut, in its effects, was a mercy to 


county, there were twenty-five thousand, and | them, in improving their condition, or a punish- 


ninety-two whites; and eight hundred and 
eighty-one blacks: in New London-county, there 
were thirty-one thousand, one hundred and 
thirty-one whites; and one thousand, nine hun- 
dred and twenty blacks: in Fairfield-county, 
there were twenty-nine thousand, seven hundred 
and twenty-two whites; and one thousand, one 
hundred and thirty-four blacks: in Windham- 
county, there were twenty-eight thousand, one 
hundredand eighty five whites ; and four hundred 
and eighty-five blacks: and in Litchfield-county, 
there were thirty-three thousand, one hundred 
and twenty-seven whites; and five hundred and 
twenty-nine blacks; making a total, in the entire 
State, of two hundred and two thousand, nine 
hundred and two whites; and six thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-one blacks. 

In 1800, there were two hundred and forty- 
five thousand, six hundred and twenty-one 
whites ; four thousand, three hundred and thirty 
free blacks; and nine hundred and fifty-one 
slaves: in 1820, there were two hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand, one hundred and sixty- 
one whites; free blacks, seven thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-four, and ninety-seven slaves: 
in 1840, there were three hundred and one 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-six whites; 
eight thousand, one hundred and five free blacks, 
and seventeen slaves: in 1860,-there were four 
hundred and fifty-one thousand, five hundred 
and four whites; eight thousand, six hundred 
and twenty-seven free blacks; and sixteen In- 
dians: and, in 1870, there were five hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand, five hundred and 





ment for their being unprofitable servants, 
I leave for others to say. 


Tuer NEGRO MADE PROMINENT, AT CERTAIN 
EPOCHS. 


In 1819,’20, and ’21,the public mind, in Connec- 
ticut, was excited, for the first time, to a high de- 
gree, on the subject of slavery, by a proposed 
restriction on Missouri. On the thirteenth of 
February, 1819, a Bill was called up in the Fed- 
eral House of Representatives to admit Missouri 
asa State. Mr. Tallmage, of New York, moved 
an amendment to the Bill, by which slavery 
would be prohibited. Missouri was admitted, 
without the restriction, on the twenty-eighth of 
February, 1821, three years after the Bill was 
presented. In this period, an excitement was 
got up, in Connecticut; and, when the Bill 
passed, a Senator of the State who voted for 


| it, was burned, or hung, in effigy, I think in Nor- 


wich; and one of the Representatives was, for 
atime, put underthe ban. I remember seeing. 
in College-street, New Haven, a company of 
boys, marching to music, and bearing pictures 
adapted to make slavery and slave-holders, in 
Virginia, odious. A pamphlet, entitled Pocha- 
hontas, was prepared and published, at the 
same place, for the same purpose. This dem- 
onstration took place not far from the time of 
Mr. Monroe’s election, for the second term— 
the fourth President elected from Virginia, for 
two terms each. 

If, in 1817, Mr. George Cabot, or Rufus King, 
or De Witt Clinton, had been elected President, 
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instead of Mr. Monroe, 
Missouri would not have been beard of. 


NerGrRo COLLEGE. 
‘* New Haven, Saturday September 10th 1831. 


“*Tt will be seen, by an advertisement in this 

** paper, that a call is made on our citizens, to | 
**meet, this day, and express their opinion on | 
**the expediency of establishing a College, in | 
** this city, for the education of colored persons. | 
‘* We do not know, but we are slow of heart to | 
‘*believe, but we confess we cannot think there | 
‘‘are just grounds to fear the establishment of | 
‘any such institution in this town. Notwith- 


‘*standing all the idle reports, we do not be- 
‘-lieve that money can be raised for such a 
‘* purpose, to make it worth while for any man 


*‘or body of men to spend time in talking in | 
‘* favor or against such an institution. Besides, | 
‘*who would think of locating a School or Col- | 
‘*lege in a town where forty-nine-fiftieths of | 
*‘ the inhabitants are against the project ? There 
“is, to be sure, one individual citizen, who has 
‘*publicly engaged in favor of the project, and 
**has, for some time, shown an honest and com- | 
‘*mendable zeal in the work of civilizing and 
‘*christianizing the blacks, among us. There 
‘-is, probably, nct a man in the town of more 
‘“‘honest and upright intentions; but, in this 
‘* project, zeal has eaten up his better sense. 
‘*Tf there are half a dozen others, whose feelings 
‘*correspond with his, it is enough to say that 
‘*they are somewhat delirious. We repeat it, 
‘‘we see no cause for such an excitement 
“(growing out of a project that hardly 
‘*begins to be talked of, by its friends) as 
‘*to call for a City-meeting, at present. We 
‘* dislike these hasty City-meetings. We 
‘“‘once knew our citizens vote, in a hurry, to 
‘‘involve themselves in a debt of one hun- 
‘‘dred thousand dollars. We say, give us 
‘*time to hear, with ears. 

‘One word more—if it is necessary to have | 
‘“‘an African College, in Connecticut, may not | 
‘*the projectors of it, on mature consideration, | 
** conclude to locate it in the town of Cornwall, | 
‘‘and there occupy the buildings prepared to 
‘‘their hands by the friends of Indian Colleges, 
‘*who flourished. in these parts, a few years ago? 
‘*Cornwall possesses many advantages for such 
‘*an institution, over other places; and it is not 
‘“‘among the least of them, that the ladies of 
‘that town readily give themselves, better for 
‘*worse, and worse for better, to the: colored 
‘*gentlemen. This and other considerations 
‘*may have a strong tendency to draw the pro- 

‘* posed College to that town. We hope, there- 
‘*fore, that our citizens will act with coolness, 
‘*on this subject.” 
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the restriction on | 
| to appointment, and passed strong votes, by 


|for the suppression of the Slave-trade. 


|in Canterbury. 
| that trial, Judge Daggett, who presided, said, 
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The inhabitants of New Haven met, according 


great majorities, in opposition to the establish- 
ment of a Negro College, in New Haven. 

On the tenth of September, 1831, the demon- 
stration, already mentioned, took place, design- 
ed to prevent the establishment of a negro- 
College in New Haven. At this meeting of the 
Mayor, Aldermen, Common-Council, and Free- 


|men of the City of New Haven, Resolutions 


were passed in opposition to the propaga- 
tion of abolition sentiments, and to the estab- 
lishment of the proposed negro-College; and 
the reasons for this opposition were distinctly 
set forth. 

In 1833, the Legislature of Connecticut passed 
an Act by which it was rendered penal to 
establish schools in the Commonwealth, for the 
instruction of negroes from other States. The 
reason is given in the Preamble to the Act, 


| namely ‘*that they would tend to the great in- 


‘*crease of the colored population of the State, 
‘‘and, thereby to the injury of the people,”— 
substantially, the same reason which was given 
In 
Connecticut, under this Act, Prudence Crandall 
was convicted of having set up such a school: 
In administering the law, it 


‘*The persons contemplated in this Act are not 
‘citizens within the obvious meaning of than 
‘*Section of the Constitution of the United 


| ‘* States, which I have just read.” 


In 1835, public meetings were held, in Hart- 
ford and New Haven, which passed Resolutions 
condemning the operations of the abolitionists 
for sending incendiary and seditious publica- 
tions into the Southern States. The sentiments 
embodied in those Resolutions were in harmony, 
it is believed, with the sentiments generally 
entertained by the intelligent and patriotic 
people of the State. 

In the year 1838, the Legislature of the State 
passed an Act nullifying, in part, the fugitive 
slave-law of 1793, which was signed by George 
Washington and ‘voted :for by the Connecticut 
delegation, at that time. For such an Act the 
title was remarkable: An Act Sor the fulfillment 
of the obligations of this State, imposed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in regard to persons 
held to service or labor in one State and escaping in- 
to another State, and to secure the right of trial by 
jury, in the cases herein mentioned. 

In the year 1854, the Legislature of the State, 
passed an Act nullifying the Fugitive Slave-law 
of 1850. The Act was entitled, An Act for the 
defense of liberty in this State. 

In 1865, the Legislature of Connecticut voted 
to amend the Federal Constitution, for the 
abolition of slavery in other States. 
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PRIVILEGE OF SUFFRAGE. 


From the first, through a period of some- 
thing like two hundred years, it was no more 
og that Negroes should have the right of 
suffrage, in Freemen’s meetings and in Town- 
meetings, than that Indians, or women, or 
children should have that right. _No law was 
necessary on the subject, as to either of these 
classes. It is not known that they wished to 
vote or that respectable Freemen wished them 
to vote. A property qualification for voting 
effectually prevented the great mass of them 
from exercising the privilege of suffrage, even if 
public opinion had allowed it. The people of 
Connecticut were practical, and believed that 
our two-fold Government was created by and 
for white men. 

In the May Session of the Legislature, in 
1818, an Act was passed confining the privi- 
lege of suffrage to white male citizens of this 
State. 

By the State Constitution, adopted by the 
People, on the first Monday of October, 1818, the 
privilege of suffrage was confined to ‘‘ white 
** male citizens of the United States.” 

In 1847, an amendment to the Constitution 
was proposed, by which negroes should have 
the right of suffrage, but the People of the 
State, by their vote, refused to alter the Con- 
stitution.* 

In 1865, a similar amendment was acted on, 
by the People, who, by their vote, refused to 
alter the Constitution. t 


INDIAN SLAVES. 


It is not the purpose for which this paper is 

repared to present the history of Indian slavery, 
in this Commonwealth. It may not, however, 
be out of place to say, in addition to what has 
already been stated, that, in the Wars with the 
Indians, slaves were distributed, in small num- 
bers, in the Colony or elsewhere. There grew 
up amixed race,to some extent—a cross bei ween 
the Indians and the Negroes, some of whom I 
have seen. I heard aged people discuss the 
comparative merits of Indian slaves and 
Negro slaves; and they always gave the prefer- 
ence to the latter. They entertained, to some 


*In the year 1847, the question of striking out the word 
“white” was first submitted to the people—Yeas, 5,353, Nays, 
19,148. Majority against the Measure, 13,795 

tIn the year 1865, the same question—result, Yeas, 27,217, 
Nays, 33. 489. Majority against the measure, 6. 272. 

In the year 1869, at the May Session, the Legislature ratified 
the amendment to the Federal Constitution, allowing Negroes to 
vote—Senate; Yeas, 12;Nays, 5; House; Yeas 126; Nays, 104. 

Had this question been submitted, directly, to the People, for 
decision, in 1869, it is believed that the decision would have 
been different and in accordance with former decisions. 
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extent, the opinion of Mr. Palfrey, aq to the in- 
feriority of the Indian race. ; 

As to the origin of this inferiority, they could 
get no clue from the Bible, their text-book in 
science as well as in religion; and, when the old 
question came up, in regard to the descent of all 
men from one pair,some rustic philosopher, abnor- 
mis sapiens crassaque Minerva, seeing, before him, 
specimens of three great races—the Caucasian, 
the African, and the American—would say, a 
miracle, recorded in the Bible, produced the 
African, and a greater miracle may have pro- 
duced the Indian. 

As compared with the Negroes, the Indian 
slaves were not favorites. Their passions were 
stronger, though their appetites were weaker; 
they were equally lazy, improvident, and un- 
profitable. 

In the inventory of Gabriel Harris, of New 
London, in 1684, an ‘‘Indian maid-servant” is 
valued at £15. 

In the History of New London, it is stated that 
John Prentis, in his Will, in 1711, distributed 
his ‘‘ Indian servants,” as follows: ‘* To my son- 
‘*in-law, Thomas Hosmer, of Hartford,one black 
‘* girl, Simone, till she is 30—then she is to be 
‘*free. To my son-in-law, John Bulkley, Bil- 
‘‘hah—to be free at 32. To my daughter, 
‘*Sarah, Zilpha—to be free at 32. To my 
‘daughter, Elizabeth, a black boy, named 
‘‘Hannibal, to be free at 35, To Scipio, 
‘‘T have promised freedom at 30. Rachel, 
‘*the Mother, I give to Irene—also a little 
‘‘one, with her, named Dido, who is to be 
‘* free at 32.” 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Formerly, a great system of apprenticeship, 


borrowed from England, prevailed in this 
country. In that system, parents or Select-men 
of the town indentured boys, at fourteen years 
of age, and girls, perhaps, younger—the former 
to stay with a Master or Mistress, until twenty- 
one years of age, and the latter until eighteen. 
Parents often felt that it was a great privilege to 
place their children, in this way, in respectable, 
intelligent, and religious families. Like the 
children of the family, like the slaves, they 
were to receive family instruction and, when 
necessary, family punishment. 

When apprentices or slaves became discon- 
tented and ran away from their Masters, they 
were advertised, in the newspapers, after they 
were established. It must be in the recollec- 
tion of some, present, that runaway appren- 
tices were advertised in almost every paper 
published in the State, or in some parts of the 
State. 

In the same way, at an earlier period, run- 
away slaves were advertised. 
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LAWS RELATING TO SLAVERY. 


There have never been any laws in the Com- 
monwealth of Connecticut, creating property 
in slaves, any more than there have been laws 
creating property in horses. Such laws were 
deemed unnecessary, inasmuch as property can 
exist independently of law. The dogma that 
property in slaves is the creature of local law 
and the figment that all property is the crea- 
ture of law, were not accepted, in Ancient Con- 
necticut. These slaves, whether purchased or 
inherited, the people regarded as, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, their ‘* money.” There were 
however, many laws passed recognizing slaves 
as property, chattels. The people did not re- 
gard slaves as having any political rights which 
they were bound to respect. 

In the year 1660, Massachusetts passed the 
following law establishing Negro slavery inthe 
Colony : 


AN ACT RESPECTING BonD-SLAVERY. 


‘*Tt is ordered by this Court and by Authority 
‘*thereof; That there shall never be any bond- 
‘*slavery, villanage, or captivity amongst us, 
‘‘unless it be Lawful captives, taken in just 
‘* Wars, [or such] as [shall] willingly sell them- 
‘* selves, or are sold to us; and such shall have 
‘*the liberties, and Christian usuage which the 
‘* Law of God, established in Israel, concerning 


‘*such persons, doth morally require, provided | 


‘*this exempts none from servitude, who shall 
‘be judged thereto by Authority.—1641” 
Massachusetts Laws, Ed. 1660, P. 5 


This law establishing slavery in that Colony, 
Connecticut, though often disposed to ‘trot after 
‘“‘the bay horse,” appears not to have adopt- 
ed; though, in many other respects, the legisla- 
tion of Connecticut, in regard to slavery, was 
similar to that of Massachusetts. 


SLAVERY, IN 1816. 


The following, from Judge Reeves’s work on 
‘* Domestic Relations,” Page 483, illustrates this 
subject: ‘‘At present, 1816, it is difficult to 
‘¢ find, in the State of Connecticut, a slave. A 
‘* Statute of this State, previous to March, 1784, 
‘‘was enacted, declaring, that all persons born 
‘¢of slaves, after the first of March, 1784, should 
‘*be free at the age of twenty-five; and a sub- 
‘sequent Statute enacts, that all so born, after 
‘‘the first of August, 1797, should be free at 
‘¢twenty-one. These Statutes, with a Statute 
“ forbidding the importation of slaves, by lana 
‘or water, will, in a short time, put a period to 
‘slavery in this State; as those born before 
‘©1784, most of them, have been emancipated 


‘*by their masters, so that scarcely a slave can | 


‘“be found. The law, as heretofore practised, 
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‘*in this State, respecting slaves, must now be 


‘uninteresting. I will, however, lest the 
‘*slavery which prevailed in this State, should 
‘*be forgotten, mention some things, that show 
‘*that slavery, here, was very far from being of 
‘*the absolute, rigid kind. 

‘*The master had no control over the life of 
‘this slave. If he killed him, he was liable to 
‘*the same punishment as if he killed a freeman. 
‘*The master was as liable to be sued by the 
‘*slave, in an action for beating or wounding, 
‘*or for immoderate chastisement, as he would 
‘*be, if he had thus treated an apprentice. A 
“slave was capable of holding property, in 
‘*character of devisee or legatee. If the master 
‘‘should take away such property, his slave 
‘*would be entitled to an action against him by 
‘*his prochein ami. If one should take away a 
‘slave from the owner, without his consent, 
‘*trover could not be maintained; but a special 
‘*action on the case. From the whole, we see, 
‘*that slaves had the same rights of life and 
‘* property as apprentices; and that the differ- 
‘‘ence betwixt them, was this: an apprentice 
‘*is a servant for time, and the slave is a servant 
‘*for life. Slaves could not contract, in Con- 
‘*necticut; for this is specially forbidden by 
‘* Statute. 

‘* If a slave married a free woman, with the 
‘*consent of his master, he was emancipated; 
‘*for his master had suffered him to contract a 
‘relation inconsistent with a state of slavery. 
‘*The right and duties of a husband are incom- 
‘* patible with a state of slavery. The master, 
‘*by his consent, had agreed to abandon his 
‘‘right to him asa slave. So, too, it has been 
‘*holden, that a minor child is emancipated 
‘*f- xm his father, when he is married. Ld. 
‘*haym., 356. <A slave might be sold, in Con- 
“necticut, and the evidence of the sale must be 
‘*a Bill of Sale, and he might be taken in ex- 
‘*ecution, and sold at the post. When it is 
‘*observed, that slavery is not known at Com- 
‘*mon Law, it is not denied that men may be 
‘* punished with slavery for life, for crimes, with 
‘* perfect consistency with the principles of the 
‘*Common Law. If the Legislature can make 
‘‘laws, the transgression of which may be 
‘* punished with death, they can surely condemn 
‘*to a loss of liberty.” 


[To BE ConTINUED. } 


Scrap.—Luke Chapman of Collinsville, 
Connecticut, has the old flintlock musket with 
which General Putnam killed the wolf in the 
den at Pomfret. Prof. Hitchcock has tried in 
vain to get it for the cabinet at Amherst Col- 
lege, and Barnum for his show. 
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VL—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
By a CONTEMPORARY.—CONTINUED FROM 
Pace 114. 


NO. V.—MR. PINKNEY, AT LONDON—THE FEUD BE- 
TWEEN MR. SMITH AND MR, GALLATIN—EX- 
TRACTS FROM MR. GALES'S DIARY. 

Having omitted, in its proper place, to men- 
tion the return of Mr. Monroe from his mission to 
London, leaving his associate, the chivalrous 
and true-hearted Pinkney, sole representative 
of the United States, at London, our readers 
ought to be apprised that he arrived at Rich- 
mond, early in the Winter of 1807-’8. He had 
taken offence, whilst abroad, on several points 
on which he had supposed himself to have been 
slighted and ill-treated by the Administration 
of Mr. Jefferson; in some of the cases not with- 
out reason—such, for example, as the rude and 
disrespectful manner of its rejection of the 
Treaty, concluded with so much pains and 
labor with the British Government, by himself 
and Mr. Pinkney—but the great part of them 
the fruits of an acute sensibility that was natural 
inhim. This sensitiveness was not lessened, but, 
of course, aggravated, by the discovery that he 
had been grossly misled by sanguine friends and 
heated partisans, on this side the water, who 
had held out to him the promise of being se- 
lected, on the approaching retirement of Mr. 
Jefferson, as the Virginia candidate for the 
Presidency, with the probable certainty, in that 
event, of being chosen by the People, to that 
high office. On this point, he was soon unde- 
ceived by the nominations, simultaneously made 
by the Republican members of the Legislature 
of Virginia and by the Republican members of 
Congress, of Mr. Madison, as their preferred 
candidate for the Presidency. If he was not, at 
once, undeceived, also, in other points, by Mr. 
Jefferson’s kind expostulations with him, his 
occasional visits to Washington, during the three 
years following his return from Europe, could 
not but have essentially modified his first im- 
pressions of men and things. During all this 
time, however, he did not emerge from private 
life. 

Mr. Pinkney remained in London more than 
two years after Mr. Monroe’s return, earnestly 
engaged in efforts to induce the British Gov- 
ernment to relax its desolating warfare upon 
neutral commerce and its enormous pretensions 
to the right of impressment of seamen from 
vessels of the United States. Finding all efforts 
to accomplish, or even to advance, these objects 
to be in vain, he left England, in the month of 
May. 1811, leaving Mr. John 8. Smith in charge 
of the affairs of the United States Legation at 
London. 
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It was not long after the commencement of 
Mr. Madison’s Administration that the feud, be- 
tween the new Secretary of State and the old 
Secretary of the Treasury, alluded to in a pre- 
ceding paper, manifested itself in the Cabinet 
to such an extent as to become the subject of 
conversation in private circles, in Washington, 
and of newspaper speculations, elsewhere. 
As early as in September, 1809—six months 
after the formation of the Cabinet—Mr. Gallatin, 
in a letter to Mr. Jefferson, expressed an inten- 
tion to resign his office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, because of the dissension in the Cab- 
inet; from which purpose Mr. Jefferson, in 
replying to that letter, earnestly dissuaded him, 
as well as he might, on the ground of his political 
ability as well as his universally acknowledged 
financial talent. This heart-burning in the 
Cabinet seems, however, tu have been subdued 
and quieted, for awhile, probably under a sense 
of what was due to higherinfluences than mere 
personal feeling. 

Before the next session of Congress, a change 
took place in the position of the writer of these 
Recollections, which afforded him a nearer and 
clearer insight into the views and feelings of the 
different members of the Administration than 
he could before have enjoyed. It has, indeed, 
seldom fallen to the lot of any one so compara- 
tively young and inexperienced, as he then was, 
to become suddenly an actor in a scene in which 
he had hitherto regarded himself as a looker-on, 
only. 

It was in the month of August, 1810, that 
Mr. Smith, the founder and owner of 7'he Na- 
tional Intelligencer, proposed to J.Gales, Junior— 
who had, for a year or two past, been associated 
with him, as Assistant Editor and Reporter of 
Debates—to become the purchaser and, conse- 
quently, Proprietor and Editor, of that journal. 
This offer took him wholly by surprise. It was 
a thing that he does hot now ‘‘recollect” ever 
having even so much as thought of, until it was 
thus proposed to him. The offer thus made was 
a tempting one, however; so kindly tendered, 
and on terms so accommodating, as could hardly 
be declined by any one who had even less am- 
bition or confidence in himself than the person 
to whom it was made, and by whom it was 
accepted. 

On the first day of September, 1810, the Na- 
tional Intelligencer was issued, for the first time, 
with the Imprint of its new Proprietor and Edi- 
tor. It may be added, as a remarkable feature 
in this change of hands, that the transfer by the 
old Proprietor to the new one was attended by 
no conditions or restrictions, nor any engage- 
ment, express or implied, on the part of the new 
Editor, to pursuy any particular line of conduct 
towards the Public or towards the Administra- 
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tion. Nor is it believed that any Member of it 
was consulted by the retiring Editor upon the 
subject. The President was enjoying, at his 
country seat, his annual visit to Virginia, and 
could not have been consulted in the matter. 
The particulars of the dissension in the Cabi- 
net, between the leading members of which 
there had been, from the beginning, no concord, 


would be of little interest to readers of the pres- | 


ent day, were it not an important link in the 
chain of circumstances which led to the great 
event of the Declaration of War with Great 
Britain. In this view of the subject, the author 
of the Recollections is of opinion that he cannot 
do better than communicate to his readers cer- 


tain fragments of a Diary, commencing on the ; 


first day of September, 1810, continued, at in- 
tervals, for some months, and then discontinued, 
not for the want of incidents, certainly, but for 
the want of time to post them up. 


[Extracts from the Diary of ‘‘ A Contemporary.” } 
‘* SEPTEMBER 1, 1810. 


‘*Having some business at the office of the 
‘Secretary of State, who returned to the city 
**on Sunday, the 2d, I called at the office. He 
‘said he wished to have some conversation with 
‘me, and showed me the article respecting the 
‘‘appointment of Mr. Morier, as Secretary of 
‘* Legation, and Jackson’s recall. He observed 
‘*that it was of importance, as an official annun- 
‘* ciation that a successor would be appointed ; 
‘‘and that Mr. P. had written him that he had 
‘*no reason to change the opinion expressed in 
‘‘his private letter (of the publication of which 
‘in the newspapers he must have heard) that a 
‘*Minister of high rank, character, and talents 
‘“*would be sent out. The letter from the 
‘* British Government, announcing the recall of 
**Mr. Jackson, considered abstractedly, was, he 
‘‘said, satisfactory; and the letter appointing 
‘*a Chargé d’Affaires was accompanied by many 
‘* professions of amity, which, though generally 
‘*meaning nothing, yet, taken for as much as 
‘*they are worth, indicated a desire to be, at 
‘*least, thought friendly. The Federalists, he 
‘*said, had chuckled at the idea of Mr. Morier 
‘* being appointed merely Secretary of Legation, 
‘tin which case an introduction through Mr. 
‘‘ Jackson would have been necessary to enable 
‘*him to be acknowledged, but the feelings of 
‘‘the American Government had been consulted 
‘‘and a more conciliatory course pursued, 

‘*He said he had received, from Mr. Pinkney, 
‘*a letter involving some delicacy, in relation 
‘*to the speeches attributed to him at public 
‘*meetings, etc. The publication of the letter 
‘titself would subject him, perhaps, to ridicule 
‘Sin England; and yet it could not be suffered 
‘*to sleep without covering him with injurious 





‘¢imputations which, he said, were daily made on 
‘‘him, alluding, particularly, to the charge of 
‘corruption on Mr. P., grounded on his wife’s 
‘*wearing jewels, which appeared to be untrue. 
‘‘Tf it were to be stated even that we” [the 
Editor of the National Intelligencer] ‘‘ were 
‘- authorised, it would be directly asked, where 
‘*was our authority. It was necessary, however, 
“that the current against Mr. P. should be 
‘*checked; for, notwithstanding what had been 
‘*said, Mr. P. tully possessed Mr. Madison’s con- 
** fidence, and Mr. M. was included in the censure 
‘*bestowed on him. He intimated the possibility 
‘*that town-meetings would be called soliciting 
‘Cor demanding the recall of Mr. P., which, 
‘*under the circumstances, would be extremely 
‘*unpleasant. 

***In order to enable me properly to refute the 
‘* ‘allegations against Mr. P.,’ Il said, ‘ perhaps I 
‘***ought to see his letter,’ which Mr. 8S. immedi- 
‘*ately gave me to make what use of it I thought 
‘*proper. Whatever I might say, though dis- 
‘*puted, would be fully proved, if Congress 
‘*would call for the letter, as it was possible 
‘*they might, Mr. P. having thought it of suf- 
‘*ficient importance to send duplicates of it. 
**The following is the letter: 


‘* ‘Lonpon, June 27, 1810. 


‘¢<Dear Str: As some importance has been 
** ‘attached, in America, to an account, or, rath- 
‘‘¢er, to different accounts, given, some time 
‘* Sago, in the London newspapers, of a few ob- 
‘* servations made by me at Lord Somerville’s 
‘¢¢ Agricultural Dinner, thanking him (as is 
‘¢*usual on such occasions) for proposing my 
‘** health and the company for drinking it, and 
‘* ‘expressing in general terms the sense I enter- 
‘¢ «tained of the friendly sentiments towards my 
***country, declared by Lord Somerville and re- 
‘* *ceived with evident pleasure and even with 
‘** enthusiasm by all present, I have deemed it 
** “necessary to give authority to the Editor of 
‘* «the Courier to contradict a statement publish- 
‘*¢ed inthe Times of the 23d instant. in which 
‘* ‘another short speech of thanks delivered by 
***me, on a more recent occasion, was so extrav- 
‘* ‘agantly misrepresented that scarce a word of 
‘**the statement bore any resemblance to what I 
‘‘¢said. Of this speech (if speech it may be 
‘* ¢called) an account has been published, in the 
‘¢ « Morning Chronicle of the 25th instant, drawn 
‘¢ ‘up by the Committee of the Society of Friends 
‘¢* of Foreigners in Distress. That account is, I 
‘* ‘believe, correct enough, with the exception of 
‘**the good-natured praises bestowed upon the 
‘* Seloquence, etc., of my remarks. 

‘**The several newspapers above-mentioned 
‘*¢(the Times of the 23d instant, the Courier of 
‘¢*the same date, and the Morning Chronicle of 
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‘* ‘the 25th instant) are enclosed. I beg you to 
‘** excuse me for troubling you with so small a 
‘** matter, and to believe me to be, Dear Sir, your 
‘* «faithful and obedient servant, WM. PINKNEY. 


‘**P. §. This letter was suggested, as well as 
***the step which it mentions, by an article ina 
‘* ¢ Virginia newspaper,called The Argus,the date 
‘¢¢of which I have forgotten. I have not ad- 
‘* «verted in it to Lhe miserable insinuation which 
** ‘the same article bottoms on my poverty, which, 
‘**as it has been earned in the public service, 
*** might, one should think, have been respected ; 
‘* *but upon reflection it occurs to me that it may 
‘* ‘not be improper to say that the writer of that 
‘* ‘article, adopting the established exaggera- 
** *tions of those who prepare the descriptions, as 
‘* *they appear in the English newspapers, of the 
‘¢ «dresses of the ladies who attend the Court, has 
‘¢¢decked Mrs. Pinkney in diamonds which she 
‘¢ ‘never wore and never had, and has converted 
‘*¢a dress of ordinary cost into one of unsuit- 
‘** Sable expense. 

‘**Tam almost ashamed of this postscript ; but, 
** Shaving written it, I suffer it to remain. 


‘6s Wn. PINKNEY.,’” 
[Endorsed] ‘‘ Received 28d August, 1810.” 


‘*We pursued conversation on other topics. | 


‘**He alluded to the state of parties, and,among 
‘‘other things, to Duane’s Diplomacy Unveiled. 
**He said he (D.) was attacking them all, and 


‘*so was the Kentucky Reporter, the Baltimore | 
It was alla mask, their attacking | 


‘“* Whig, etc. 
‘*the National Intelligencer, because, while they 


‘*did so, they spoke very highly of the Editor | 
‘“‘of it; that the attacking Mr. Gallatin and 


‘*Macon’s Bill (those things they thought most 
**vulnerable) was the same; for,said he, * Duane 
‘* «knows, as well as you orI, that the bill called 
‘* *Macon’s Bill was an Executive measure, and 
** “no more Mr. Gallatin’s than any other, except 
‘* «that, relating to his Department, it became 
‘« “necessary for him to draft it. 


‘* ‘existing circumstances ; that, although certain 
‘** persons were ostensibly attacked, other per- 
‘¢*sons were aimed at. What could be Duane’s 
‘¢¢object ? Was he one of Monroe’smen? This 
‘* ‘fighting one another was very disagreeable, 
‘*¢and very wrong. As to Mr. Pinkney, the 
‘<*fact was that he had the full confidence of 
‘¢<¢Mr. Madison, and ought to be supported.’ 

‘¢ After other conversation, Mr. 8. observed 
‘* that he saw I had undertaken the sole manage- 
‘* ment of an arduous concern; that he wished 
** me all possible success; that I might consider 
‘this not mere profession, but sincere expres- 
‘‘sion of his sentiments; that he was always 
‘* desirous to serve young men, and would do 
‘“‘every thing in his power to assist me. He 


Mr. Madison | 
‘*¢thought it a measure the best calculated for | 
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‘*spoke with great apparent sincerity. He said 
‘he would take the liberty to give me one 
‘* piece of advice—above all things, to avoid al- 
‘**tercation with other Editors. lt was always 
‘*disagreeable to readers, and a paper was 
‘*more respected for carrying itself above it; 
‘* that the former Editor had sometimes con- 
** descended to notice these things, etc. ‘ You 
‘** ought no more to condescend to do it,’ said 
‘*he, * than the Secretary of State would.’ ” 


‘¢ SEPTEMBER 25, 1810. 


‘¢ This day arrived the letter from the French 
‘¢ Minister of Foreign Affairsto Mr. Armstrong, 
‘* predicated on the Act of May 1, 1810, declar- 
‘ting the Berlin and Milan Decrees to be 
‘* hypothetically revoked. The Secretary of 
‘* State sent down the supplement by the ser- 
‘* vant, with information that he had arrived in 
** the city.” 

‘* SEPTEMBER 27, 1810. 

‘*Finding myself in great difficulty, on the 
‘** subject of the new attitude taken by France, 
‘which I believe firmly to be a snare for the 
‘*credulity of our merchants, but which the 
‘* President may consider himself obliged, by 
‘*law, to meet, I waited on the Secretary of 
‘* State, feeling rather awkward. I was admitted 
‘‘immediately. I told him that, as it was known 
‘*he was in the city, whatever appeared in the 
** National Intelligencer, on the French subject, 
‘* would be placed to his credit ; and, under those 
‘* circumstances,I had deemed it proper that he 
‘* should be consulted. He talked a good while 
‘*about the supposed official character of the 
** National Intelligencer, attributed to it, in Eng- 
‘*Jand,as well as here; talked of the State papers, 
‘sand the British Gazette ; and that, perhaps, a 
‘* paper here would succeed which should be only 
‘*a matter of fact paper. He said, and he might 
**now say it, without hesitation, that it was not 
‘for long-winded essays it contained, but for 
‘*its original information, that the Intelligencer 
‘*wastaken abroad. He beat a good deal about 
‘*the bush; his object was to convince me that 
‘*T should not make any comments at all, but 
‘*be a mere pliant instrument. Coming to the 
‘* question, he professed not fully to have con- 
‘* sidered the subject; but inclined to the opin- 
‘*jon that the President must take the declara- 
‘* tion for the fact, in this case. The arguments 
‘the used in favor of the expediency of the 
‘* measure were that France might be in earnest; 
‘*it would bring England to the point, and 
‘* would, besides, have a favorable influence on 
‘* our elections. 

‘* He again spoke of Duane, the course of the 
*¢ Whig and other Opposition journals. Feder- 
‘*alists were taking advantage of it, and copy- 
‘+ ing, from the Republican papers, abuse of each 
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‘‘other. What could be Duane’s object? He said 
‘*he knew that he disliked all the Executive 
‘* Officers, Rodney perhaps excepted. He re- 
‘¢ peated what he had before said, about Duane’s 
‘* knowing Macon’s Bill, so called, to have been 
‘¢an Executive measure, and his attacking that 
‘and Gallatin, only because most vulnerable, in 
‘‘his estimation. He repeated his hope that I 
‘*would hold myself above altercation with 
‘*them, etc.” 


‘*OcToBER 4, 1810. 


‘‘Mr. Gallatin called on me, to-day, about 
‘*some office business. He spoke familiarly 
‘and kindly. On the subject of French affairs, 
‘*he thought the President must issue his Proc- 
‘*lamation: but the question was, whether 
‘* now or when the Decrees shall cease to be in 
‘¢ operation, viz. on 1st November, which would 
‘involve an awkward dilemma, he said, ‘as 
‘** Congress would not be in session when news 
‘** would arrive of the determination, of the 
‘**¢ Court of St. James, on the matter; as they 
‘¢*must adjourn on the 4th, and news could 
** “not be received before the 15th,’” 


** OCTOBER 17. 


‘¢ After much hesitation between my desire of 
‘* paving a proper respect to the Chief Magis- 


‘¢ trate of the Union, on the one hand, and my 
‘* desire to avoid intrusion, on the other, I, at 
‘‘length, after passing the door, several times, 
‘* before I could muster courage to ring the bell 
‘*of the door, summoned resolution enough to 
‘* pay a visit to Mr. Madison. He received me, 
‘* politely, and shook hands with me, civilly. 
‘*T immediately commenced conversation, by 
‘‘expressitig surprise at the delay in receiving 
‘* official intelligence of the revocation of the 
‘*French Decrees. Mr. M. accounted for it by 
‘* the incidental arrangements which might be 
‘required, the time it would take for dispatch, 
‘the messenger to get to the coast, etc. I 
‘*mentioned the state of West Florida, (Mr. 
‘¢Barlow having this morning told me that 
** Colonel Cushing and four Companies had been 
‘* marched to Fort Stoddard to repress any ris- 
‘tings of the people. within the United States). 
‘He observed that he imagined measures had 
‘*been adopted which would prevent our being 
‘¢ involved by the ardor of our citizens. As to 
‘*the independence of the Floridas, if Bon- 
‘*aparte was sincere in the declaration’ he was 
‘* said to have made, he would not object to it: 
‘‘if he was opposed to their independence, 
‘* policy should induce him to let them alone, 
‘for his interference would immediately throw 
‘* them into the the arms of Britain. He thought 
‘*the British party, together with the refugees 
‘¢ from justice, deserters from the United States 
‘* Army, and_land-jobbers, would constitute a 
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‘*majority who would be unwilling that West 
** Florida should come under the jurisdiction of 
‘*the United States. I stated that I had under- 
‘*stood differently, from good authority, Mr. 
‘** Poindexter, etc., etc. 

‘*The steps taken by the British, in South 
‘*America, were the strangest he had seen late- 
‘*ly; for this Colonel Robertson would not dare 
‘*to act as he had done, unless authorized by 
‘*¢he British Ministry. If authorized, they were, 
‘*at once, aiding a Power, professedly, and en- 
‘*couraging its Colonies to rebel against its 
‘*authority; that this was a politic course of 
‘*the independent party, to give this eclat to 
‘*the British commercial favors, as it would 
‘* strengthen their party; but that the adherents 
‘tof old Spain would immediately look upon 
‘*the British with a very jealous eye. I ques- 
‘*tioned whether the South American Provinces 
‘*would ever maintain a republican form of 
‘government; whether they would not, as 
‘*France had done, before them, recur to a 
‘*desnotic Government. He said it was very 
‘*probable; but still they would have their 
‘*choice of the form of government, and, so 
‘*far, be independent. 

‘*Mr. M. observed that an attempt, he saw, 
‘*had been made by the Federal prints to pro- 
‘**duce an impression that the bare repeal of the 
‘British Edicts, known by the style of Orders 
‘*in Council, would comprise all contained in 
‘**the requisition of our Act of May. This was 
‘*not the fact, he said. for a measure violating 
‘*our neutral rights would not violate it the less 
‘* because it bore the name of a Proclamation; 
‘*that the whole doctrine of paper blockades 
‘*was contrary to the law of nations. as laid 
‘*down by Britain herself, in 1793-94. They 
‘*must be revoked or our law would be in force 
‘‘against her. He spoke earnestly on this sub- 
‘*ject.explaining itto me. [remarked that I had 
‘* purposely forborne from comment on the late 
‘* Decrees, etc.. because whatever might be said 
‘*would, abroad, be deemed official, however I 
‘*might mean. He said he did not mean to inti- 
‘‘mate that a different course ought to be 
‘* pursued. 

‘* Although the President was very civil dur- 
‘ting this interview, I felt embarrassed during 
‘tit, knowing that I was dealing with a great 
‘‘man, a man extremely different from——, 
‘‘with whom I can converse without the least 
‘‘embarrassment. Mr. M., withal, when in a 
‘* serious mood, has an air of severity about him 
‘*which is any thing but encouraging. I per- 
‘* formed a duty to myself and my establishment 
** visiting him.” 

**OcToBER 24, ‘ 

‘*The Secretary of War sent me an address of 

‘*the Governor of Guatemala, in a pamphlet 
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**to Don Luis de Onis, upon which I determined | ‘‘theatre for him, if that were his object. Mr. 
‘*to make a few remarks, as will be found in | ‘‘Gallatin thought with me. I supposed, how- 
‘‘to-morrow’s National Intelligencer.” ‘*ever, that there might be too many conflicting 

*¢ OcTOBER 25. ‘*claims in that body; and spoke of the influence 


. . ‘tof each party. Mr. Gallatin said that Gen. 

sett evening, the Gast Deowing Boom, at <4. weal ties make a party round him of 
‘*the President’s, since his return from Virginia, | ,, ‘ee Vice President’s cesee, Lal tats ce 
‘*to which I went, more from a belief that my | ,, : ae ’ Thence. 
‘duty required it than from inclination. Pres- agi eee — Te — a 
ie a “ — ane z ae onhy, ‘the would have no et The old Vice 
ea Se anil ee Th "a oe eal ‘aes “ President (Mr. Clinton) seemed to increase in 
‘ ae 3 a teal 7 ae . ae, ‘*ambition the older he grew. When Gen. A 
‘polite, and invited me to his house. cre | ; ie aoe 
‘‘tary of State very civil. The Secretary and | ‘\8¥ the little prospect there was of turning 


“ee 3 
‘«Mr. Morier conversed apart, for half an hour. | ,, oe der, he a = I for 0 
““M. Turreau said, ‘So I see you are sole | pubic sentiment in his favor, and not suffer 


‘ + " 
‘¢ ‘proprietor of the National Intelligencer ?’ ‘ Yes, | ae attempt to drive, etc. We should have 
had much further conversation but were 


‘+ Bir.’ ‘Well, Sir, Irecommend myself and | tiemeia’:© 
my nation to your consideration, etc. Iseea | poe i 
“ ‘ i i am ce it be ae faces | ‘Dined at aa seen. by invitation; 
‘he thinks it right.” ; | ‘* present, Mr. Gallatin, Mr. - and others. 
‘‘ OcTOBER 25. | ‘* After wine had circulated, the President be- 


‘« News arrived, to day, that West Florida ta} ‘came conversable. We sat to the table, the 
‘declared independent, by Convention; official | ‘* ene: yt Gallatin, and I, after the others 
‘information received same day. The Cabinet | mens rom table, and he talked much of 
‘+ was in close session, for at least three hours, ivers matters; of proceedings of Congress; 
+ senen If ‘* of the Yazoo question, in which he seemed to 

oa sa .. | “doubt the decision of the Judges.” 

‘The office of Judge of the Supreme Court is eee Se ne Soe Soe eae 
‘* vacant by the death of Judge Cushing. Can- ‘“WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

‘* didates, I learn, are Messrs. Story, Morton,| ‘This day, at the Agricultural Exhibition at 
‘and Blake, of Massachusetts, all Yazoo men, | ‘‘ Georgetown, the President addressed himself 
‘and a gentleman from Rhode Island whom I | * politely to me on the subject of news. Ask- 
‘*do not recollect. Granger is also spoken of | ‘‘ing him if he was acquainted with Doctor 
‘as a candidate. Levi Lincoln is wished by | ‘‘Kent, the newly-elected Representative for 
‘the Administration to accept; so said Mr. | ‘the neighboring district, then in the room, he 
‘*Gallatin and Mr. Rodney, the first of whom | ‘said not. I then offered to Doctor Kent to 
‘*said he would himself write pressingly on the | ‘‘introduce him, and did so, the President 
‘**subject to him.” ‘receiving him in the most friendly manner.” 


‘*form, the translation, etc., of which is ascribed | *‘the United States would have been the proper 








‘* NOVEMBER 13, NO. VI-—T7HIRD SESSION OF THE ELEVENTH CON- 
‘Called on Mr. Gallatin about business.| G##SS—CHANGE IN THE CABINET—FURTHER 


‘«Conversed on different subjects. The return| 247#4C7S FROM MR. GALES'S DIARY. 

‘of Mr. Weeden, who was probably dissatisfied | The last Session of the Eleventh Congress, 
‘‘by being displaced, three days before General | which commenced on the first Monday in De- 
“« Armstrong left Paris. The Mr. Russell, who | cember, 1810, and ended on the third of March, 
‘+ was left, was, he said, a man of talents, and | 1811, was consumed in prolonged debates 
‘‘had shown both them and prudence in a cor- | and violent altercations in the House of Rep- 
‘*respondence which had taken place between | resentatives, the sittings repeatedly running in- 
‘* him and the French Government,since General | to the midnight hours; and, in the Senate, in 
‘*Armstrong left Paris. Spoke of Gen. A.’s | rejecting Bills of a really important and com- 
‘political views; said that, although he had a|mendable character, which, notwithstanding 
“high opinion of him, it was a circumstance | the violent conflict of parties, the friends of 
‘‘against him that he was returning on the | the Administration, in the House of Represen- 
‘¢invitation of a party, probably the Vice Pres- | tatives, had succeeded in maturing. 

‘sident, etc. His views were probably first to| One of the measures thus defeated was a Bill 
‘*be Governor of Pennsylvania, and afterwards | to renew the Charter of the old Bank of the 
‘* Vice President. We spoke of the probability | United States, (established under the Admin- 
‘‘of his obtaining it. I thought the Senate of | istration of Washington, and then about to ex- 
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pire,) which the House of Representat'ves pass- 
ed, upon a favorable Report thereon, from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This was a measure 
which every intelligent man, who duly reflected 
upon what would be the condition of the 
Treasury, already exhausted by the long Embar- 
go. in the event of a foreign war—an event 
which actually happened in little more than 
a tw: lvemonth—could not but acknowledge to 
be a measure indispensable to the support of 
the national credit. After a protracted debate, 
which did not change a single vote, the ques- 
tion was taken upon a motion to strike out the 
first Section of the Bill—equivalentto a rejec- 
tion—and stood as follows: Yeas, seventeen, 
Nays, seventeen. This equal division of votes 
threw the casting vote upon the Vice President, 
the venerable George Clinton, who voted in the 
negative: so the Bill was rejected.* 

On looking over the list of Yeas and Nays, 
on this question, by which a most important 
Cabinet measure was frustrated, the conclusion 
is inevitable that its defeat was attributable to 
a factious combination, referrable, in part, to 


*The Yeas and Nays, ov this important, question were as 
follows: YRAS—Messrs. Anderson, Campbell, Clay, Cutts, 
Franklin Gaillard, German, Giles, Gregg, Lambert, Leib, 
Mathewson, Reed, Robinson, Smith of Maryland, W.hbiteside, 
and Worthington. 

NaYs—Messrs. Bayard, Bradley, Brent, Champliv, Condit, 
Crawford, Dana, Gilman, Goodrich, Horsey, Lluyd, Pickering 
Pope, Smith of New York, Tait, Taylor, and Turner. 

The Senate being equally divided, it became the duty of the 
Vice President to ecide the question by his vote; previously 
to which he made the following observations : 


“GENTLEMEN: As the subject on which I am called upon to 
‘decide has excited great sensibility, I must solicit the indul- 
‘gence of the Senate while I briefly state the reasons which 
“influence my judgment. 

* Permit me to observe that the question to be decided does 
‘*not depend simply upov the right of Congress to establish, 
‘‘under any modification, a Bank, but upon their power to 
‘establish a National Bank, as contemplated by this Bill. In 
‘‘other words, can they create a body politicand corporate, 
“ not constituting a part of the Government nor otherwise re- 
“ sponsible to it but by forfeiture of Charter, and bestow on its 
‘* members, privileges. immunities, and exemptions not recog- 
“ nised by the Laws of the States, nor enjoyed by the ‘citizens, 
“generally? It cannot be doubted but that Congress may pass 
‘all necessary and proper laws for carrying into execution the 
“powers specifically granted to the Government, orto any 
“‘ Department or officer thereof; but, in doing sv, the means 
“must be suited and subordinate to the end. The power to 
“create Corporations is not expressly granted; it is a high 
‘‘ attribute of sovereignty ; and in its nature not accessorial or 
‘derivative by implication, but primary and independent. 

“TI cannot believe that this interpretation of the Constitution 
‘* will, inany degree, defeat the purposes for which it was furmed. 
‘On the contrary, it does appear to me that the opposite exposi- 
‘*tion has an inevitable tendenoy to consolidation, and affords 
“Just and serious cause of alarm. 
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the ‘‘dissension” in the Cabinet which has 
already been more than once spoken of in these 
papers.t 

Every other measure of any consequence, sug- 
gested by the threatening aspect of our Foreign 
Relations, that was proposed and matured in 
the House of Representatives, by the friends of 
the Administration, shared the same fate, in the 
Senate, through the influence of the same party. 
Even Henry Clay, who was in the Senate, for a 
few weeks, this Session, to fill a casual vacan- 
cy, voted against this measure, making an 
elaborate —< against it, which was ably 
replied to, by his colleague, Mr. Pope. The 
only measure which prevented the actual stop- 
page of the wheels of the Government was an 
Act authorizing the President to negotiate a 
Loan of five millions of dollars to meet the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government. 

Speaking of this brief service of Mr. Clay in 
the Senate—in which body Mr. Clay, in after 
days, won so glorious a fame—let us add that 
he foreshadowed the part he was soon to enact 
in the House of Representatives, in debate on 
one of the Bills, in the following memorable 
words: ‘* Your whole circle of commercial re- 
‘*strictions, including the Non-importation, 


‘*Embargo, and Non-exportation Acts, had in 


“In the course of a long life, I have found that Government is 
“not to be strengthened by an assumption of doubtful powers, 
“but by a wise and energetic execution of those which are in- 
*‘ contestable —the former never fails to produce suspicion and 
‘distrust, while the latter inspires respect and confidence. 

“If, however, after a fair experiment, the powers vested in 
“the Government shall be found incompetent te the attainment of 
“the objects for which it was instituted, the Constitution happily 
‘furnishes the means for remedying the evil by amendment; 
‘and I‘have no doubt that, in such event, on an appeal to the 
“patriotism and good sense of the community, it will be wisely 
“ applied. 

“IT will not trespass upon the patience of the Senate any 
“longer than to say, from the best examination I have been able 
“to give on the subject, I am constrained, by a sense of duty, to 
‘decide in the affirmative—that is, that the first Section of the 
“ Bill be stricken out.” 

t The rejection of the Bill for the renewal of the Charter of 
the old Bank of the United States, which, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, we will designate as Mr. Crawford's Bill, (he being the 
father of it,) which was supported by a majority of the staunch 
supporters of Mr. Madisun's Administration, was, after all, ef- 
fected in a manner which was very far from affording conclusive 
evidence of the uncenstitutionality of that measure We refer 
to the casting vote of the then venerable Vice President, George 
Clinton, against it. The circumstances under which the vote 
was given, as we are about to state them, have never, that we 
know of, been disclosed to the Public, but are not the less true. 

What was Governor Clinton's previous opinion concerning 
the Bank question, the writer is not aivised : but it is notorious 
that he was hostile to Mr. Madison and his Cabinet, and not un- 
willing to thwart any purpose which they, especially the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, were supposed to favor. The op- 
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‘ 24s . | 
‘‘ view an opposition to the offensive measures 


‘*of the belligerents so justly complained of by 
‘‘us, They presented resistance—the peaceful 
‘resistance of the law. When this is aban- 
‘‘doned, without, I am for resistance by the 
‘“sword. 

‘*No man in the nation wants Peace more 
“‘than I; but I prefer the troubled ocean of 
‘War, demanded by the honor and indepen- 
‘dence of the country, with all its calamities 
‘‘and desolation, to the tranquil and putres- 
‘*cent pool of ignominious peace.” 

To resume the thread of our history. On the 
fourteenth of February (1811) Mr. Serrurier, 
who arrived in this country, a few days before, 
as successor to General Turreau, late Minister 
to the United States from France, was present- 
ed by the Secretary of State to the President. 

On the twenty-seventh of the same month, 
Joel Barlow was announced to have been ap- 


pointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister | 


Plenipotentiary of the United States to France, 
to succeed General Armstrong, resigned. 
“On the twenty-first of March, it was announced 


in the National Intelligencer, no doubt correctly, | 
that the position of Minister to Russia had been | 


offered to the Hon. Robert Smith; and, from a 
passage in the Diary of “a contemporary,” 
which accompanies this number, it appears that 
he would, until differently advised, have had 
no hesitation in accepting. In the National 
Intelligencer of the sixth of the same month, ap- 
peared an editorial article, evidently suggested 
by the incident of the day, magnifying the im- 





position to the renewal of the Bank was composed, as above | 
shown, of those who were opposed to the renewal of the Bank | 
Charter on constitutional grounds and of those who were opposed | 


to it from party or personal feeling, or from a desire to supplant 


the Philadelphia Bank by anew Bank to be established else- 


where. The opponents of the first class were, of course, the 
most formidable, because the most conscientious, It was a 


great object with them to secure the vote of the venerable | 


Vice President on their side, in case of an equal division; and 
they succeeded. Heconsented to vote against the Bill; and, 
having done so, he called upon one of them, or rather upon the 
gentleman who had the most influence with him, in this emer- 
gency, to prepare for him a paper containing the reasons he was 
to assign for that vote. That gentleman was Cesar A. Rodney, 
of Delaware. Mr. Rodney readily complied with his wish ; and 
the reasons which the Vice President read to the Senate, on 
giving that memorable vote, were the reasons prepared for him 
by Mr. Rodney, and not his own. We admit that the “rea- 
“sons” were well conceived, and that the occasion of their deliv- 
ery was an imposing one. It imposed even on ‘‘the contem- 
‘* porary,” who was familiar with such scenes. But, if diligent 
search be made among the papers left by Mr. Kodney, after his 
death, we have very little doubt that his original draft of “the 
Vice President's speech will be found among them. The fact 
of his having written them was received from his own lips’ 
under no injunction of secrecy, several years afterwards. 


| 








ortance of preserving a free and friendly 
intercourse between the United States and 
Russia, etc., concluding with the following 
sentences: ‘‘ Under these impressions, we view 
‘*the mission to Russia as one of the utiaost im- 
‘* portance to the commerce of the United States, 
‘*and the most honorable appointment abroad 
‘that is in the gift of our Government. That 
‘‘it is deemed by the Executive of high 
‘‘importance that we should be properly re- 
‘‘presented at the Court+of St. Petersburgh, 
‘*may be inferred from the selection which 
‘*has been made of so distinguished a citizen 
‘*as the present Secretary of State, as our Envoy 
‘*to that Court, and from the promptitude with 
‘‘which a successor to Mr. Adams, late Minister 
‘*to that Government, has been appointed.” 

On the second of April, it was officially an- 
nounced that Mr. Smith had resigned the post 


| of Secretary of State, and that James Monroe, 


Esq., of the Commonwealth of Virginia, had 
been appointed to succeed him. In the same 


| paper, of the eleventh of April, is copied from 


a Virginia paper, a paragraph stating that Mr. 
Smith had declined the mission to Russia, 
which, when first tendered to him, he declared 
he should have no hesitation in accepting. 

What passed between the President and the 
Secretary of State, in the conference which 
preceded and induced the resignation of that 
officer, (Mr. Smith,) is not, of course, to be 
found on record. The most reliable version of 
the substance and manner of their interview is 
to be found in Professor Tucker's History of the 
United States ; from the second volume of which 
we extract it, for the information of our readers, 
as follows: ‘In addition to the difficulties ex- 
‘*nerienced by the Administration, from the 
‘* Foreign Relations, were those which proceeded 
‘*from a want of harmony in the Cabinet. The 
‘*feud which had long existed between Mr. 
‘*Smith and Mr. Gallatin still continued, with- 
‘‘out abatement; and no efforts of Mr. Madison 
‘*had been able to allay it. Believing that the 
‘* public service required that one of these gentle- 
‘*men should leave the Cabinet, and bélieving, 
‘‘moreover, from information received through 
‘* several channels, that Mr. Smith was not cordial in 
‘* the support of his Administration, he decided on 
‘retaining Mr. Gallatin, and in making a 
‘change in the office of Secretary of State. 

‘* After some explanations between Mr. Madi- 
‘*son and Mr. Smith, in which the President, 
‘‘with his wonted courtesy and caution, inti- 
‘*mated to the Secretary the change on which 
‘the had decided, and some of the motives 
‘*which led to it, it was arranged between them 
‘*that, at the end of the current quarter, Mr. 
‘*Smith was to resign his office; and, to soothe 
‘the pain of dismissal; he was offered the 
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‘*honorable post of Minister to Russia, then 
“about to be vacant by the return of Mr. 
‘‘ Adams to the United States. The offer was 
‘at first gratefully accepted, as it presented to 
‘*the world a sufficient motive for quitting the 
‘*State Department; but, in no long time, it 
‘< was declined, as it was rumored and believed, 
‘*by the advice of General Armstrong; and, to 
‘‘remove all doubt of his present position, Mr. 
-“ Smith published a pamphlet, in which he 
‘freely but urbanely disclosed the disagree- 
‘¢*ment between himself and the President, 
‘‘ ascribing it to the difference of their views as to 
‘‘the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
‘‘and especially as regarded those with Great 
‘* Britain.” 


[Further Extracts from Diary of ‘‘ A Contempo- 
rary.” | 

‘‘In a conversation which took place with 
‘“‘the Secretary of State, [Mr. Smith,] at his 
‘* office, I think in June, 1810, subsequent to 
‘‘ the receipt of a packet of despatches, he spoke 
‘“*to me of our relations with France, and the 
‘* probability that we should be in a War with 
‘‘her. He expatiated on the facility with which 
‘it could be carried on; he spoke of the dis- 
‘* position of the French Government towards 
‘*this country; that Turreau wrote home the 
‘*most infamous statements respecting us; that 
‘‘French agents were dispersed in this country ; 
‘*etc. He asked whether I thought it possible 
‘‘that Congress, after all that had been said 
‘‘against it, would turn round and declare War 
‘tagainst France? Would not Democratic 
‘*Editors come out, immediately, against it, 
‘*such as Duane, the Whig, etc. ? 

‘*In course of conversation, he observed that 
‘*the House of Representatives wanted a good 
‘Speaker; that Mr. Varnum was superannuated, 
‘-etc.; that it was a very strange thing his ap- 
‘*pointing Mr. Macon Chairman of the Com- 
‘*mittee on Foreign Relations. ‘When 
‘**he came to consult with me,’ said Mr. 
‘**Smith, ‘i would as soon have opened 
‘**myself to John Randolph; I talked round 
‘**and round, but said nothing; I buttoned 
‘*¢myself up; I could not unbosom myself 
to him.’ 

‘*We spoke of the law passed by Congress 
‘*for restricting Consuls, which I applauded as 
‘*the best measure of last Session. ‘Yes,’ he 
‘*said, ‘it was well enough; he disapproved 
‘* «]|——’s conduct; but the law was wrong, in 
‘*¢many points, for he and the President were 
‘**obliged to hold consultations how to get 
**¢round it.’ ; 

‘‘At times, when speaking of Mr. Pinkney, 
‘tour Minister in London, he would express 
‘*himself in this way: that Mr. Pinkney was an 
‘*honest man, he believed; he always thought 


‘*so; but, some how or other, too long @ resi- 
‘*dence at Court, etc., etc.” 


*¢1811.—Janvarky 30. 


‘* By conversations, this evening, at the draw- 
‘*ing-room, with the President and the Secretary 
‘of State, I find that their views, on the sub- 
‘ject of our relations with France, differ 
‘‘essentially—the President being in favor of 
‘*suspending the Non-intercourse law, as to 
‘¢ France, notwithstanding the news from France 
‘“‘to January ist, and the Secretary of State 
‘*being in favor of postponing the decision of 
‘¢that question until we learn that France has 
‘*actually revoked her Decrees. The President 
‘‘explained his ideas, at length, and appeared 
‘*to be afraid ¢o think that France would not 
‘*fulfilherengagement. The Secretary of State 
‘differed from him, upon this point; and, for 
‘*once, I agreed with him.” 


‘* FEBRUARY 1. 
‘On consulting Mr. Eppes,” [Representative 


rom Virginia,| ‘*I find that he is of the same 
, 9 


‘*‘opinion as the Secretary of State; and, before 
‘*the documents, yesterday brought to the 
‘* House, and the letter from Mr. Russell,” [then 
Chargé d’ Affaires at Paris, | *‘ he had addressed a 
‘* letter to the President, informing him that, un- 
‘*der present circumstances,a Bill upon the sub- 
‘* ject, if carried through the House of Repre- 
‘*sentatives, at all. of which he was very doubt- 
‘ful, would be carried by a feeble majority.” 


‘* FEBRUARY 14. 


‘‘ This day, M. Serrurier (the successor of Gen- 
‘‘eral Turreau) arrived.” 


‘* FEBRUARY 18. 


‘*Called upon Mr. Robert Smith” [Secretary 
of State,| ‘* with a purpose of inquiring into the 
** present state of affairs with France. He says 
‘*that Serrurier has nothing to say; that he is a 
‘*young man, obscure. and not trusted with 
‘*the secrets of Buonaparte; that he had seemed 
‘¢much surprised at the position in which he 
‘*found himself, here; that he seemed to have 
‘*no idea that he had come here to be questioned : 
‘*he thought he had nothing to do but to dic- 
‘*tate! The Secretary then spoke about the 
‘*suspension of the Non-intercourse law, and 
‘+ said that they did not know what to do, or 
‘*what Congress would do, ete. I mentioned 
“to him, that it was a common subject of con- 
‘*versation that a difference existed between 
‘*him and the President of the United States, 
‘*on the subject of French affairs. He wondered 
‘*how such an impression could have arisen, 
‘‘ete., for he had never given any reason for 
‘it. [But he did not seem sorry that such a 
report had got abroad.| ‘*On the same day, 


‘*Mr, Miller, of the House ‘of Representatives, 
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‘‘moved his Resolution calling for information 
‘*on French affairs, and told me that he had 
‘previously shown it to the President of the 
‘* United States, who had suggested modifica- 
‘**tions of it, etc. On the same day, when I 
‘*got home from Congress, I found a note from 
‘‘Mr, Graham, then Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
‘*ment of State, enclosing newspapers contain- 
‘*ing articles on French affairs, with a request 
‘*to insert them in preference to other matter. 
‘*This, by direction, no doubt, of the President. 

‘One evening, ([ cannot precisely say of 
‘*what day,) about the last day of January, I 
‘*stepped over to Duport’s cotillon-party. 
**Robert Smith (the Secretary) soon laid hold of 
‘*me, and conversed for a considerable time. 
‘*We spoke of parties, politicians, etc. He 
‘*said, very emphatically, that ‘there were 
***some persons who were doing an immense 
***deal of harm to the Republican party, by 
‘**their conduct, in writing home of divisions 
‘**in the Cabinet. Now, whatever difference 
‘“*might exist in the Cabinet. it was never 
‘**shown in their public acts or determinations,’ 
‘*etce. Isaid to him, if so, why not authorize 


‘*me to say that there is no difference in the 
‘Cabinet? He said it was true there was no 
‘* difference, on his part, but an hostility towards 


‘*him had commenced in some way unintelligi- 
*‘ble tohim. I said that it was attributed to 
‘*the business of Degen, Purviance, & Co., re- 
‘**garding which Secretary Gallatin had recently 
‘*made a Report, in answer to a call made by 
‘*Congress. He said it was anterior to that. 
‘The first he discovered of it was when Mr. 
‘* Jefferson was about to leave the city, ufter 
“Mr. Madison‘s inauguration. Mrs. Smith and 
**he thought that they must give him a parting 
‘*dinner, and invite every one of the Cabinet 
‘*who had served out the eight years with him. 
“In conformity to this determination, Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Gallatin were invited. They did not 
**come. He found, from the tenor of the note 
“‘in reply to the invitation, that some offence 
‘shad been taken, without knowing what. 

‘“‘A day or two afterwards, dining at the 
‘*President’s, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
‘*Gallatin, he perceived, in adaressing Mrs. 
‘Gallatin, that something certainly was the 
“matter. When he came home, he told Mrs 
**Smith, who was surprised at it, and thought, 
‘*from the manner in which it happened, that 
‘*he should wait upon Mrs. Gallatin and learn 
‘*the cause. He accordingly waited upon Mrs. 
‘*G., the next morning; and she refused to see 
**him. He had not the least doubt, upon this, 
‘*that Mr. Gallatin would wait upon him, the 
‘*next day, as it was his duty to have done. 
‘*But he never came. ‘If I had not been in 


‘« ‘the Administration, with him,’ said he, ‘I! 
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‘** would have shot him, the next morning, or 
‘**T would have disgraced him.’” 


**Marca 20, 1811. 


‘* Received, on the evening of this day, by 
‘*the hands of Mr. Colvin,” |@ confidential clerk 
in the Department of State.| ‘* the following par- 
‘*agraph, in his hand-writing, for publication 
‘*in the National Intelligencer: ‘We understand 
‘**that the Embassy to the Court of St. Peters- 
‘**burgh has been offered to the Hon. Robert 
‘** Smith, Secretary of State.’ 

‘**The paragraph was published as requested. 

‘*On the same evening, he, Mr. Colvin, in- 
‘*formed me that they were about to lose the 
‘Secretary of State. He avowed perfect ig- 
‘*norance of who was to be his successor. He 
‘*said that Robert Smith would probably remain 
‘*in office, until the first of the next month, 
‘*etc. I was much surprised, because I did 
‘*not expect it, having seen Mr. Smith two or 
‘*three times, within a few days, when he ap- 
‘** peared so completely free from all embarrass- 
‘*ment that I could not suppose that the reports 
‘* circulating on this subject could be true.” 


‘* Marcu 25. 


‘*This day, called on Secretary Smith, at his 
‘* office, to consult with him on the propriety 
‘*of saying any thing more in the National In- 
‘* telligencer, concerning the Russian Mission, 
‘*etc., and he spoke of his acceptance of it, us a 
‘*matter of course. He added that he could 
‘sav to me that he had previously determined 
‘**to resign his office of Secretary of State, and 
‘*had been waiting for an opportunity to do so, 
‘*ete.; and that he, the Secretary, before the 
‘*President mentioned the subject to him, had 
‘* written to his father-in-law that he would re- 
‘*sign; that he found there was not a coinci- 
‘dence of opinion, in all points, between him 
‘and the President of the United States; nor 
‘*had there been, since the end of the Session of 
‘*Congress before the last; and, although there 
‘*never had, as yet, been an open difference, as 
‘‘related to matters in the Department of State, 
‘the had thought it proper, independently of 
‘*personal considerations, to retire from the 
‘* Department, and his determination to do so 
‘*had become fixed by his dislike to the situa- 
‘*tion under existing circumstances, etc., etc. 
‘Who was to be his successor he did not know, 
“and should not know until he had determined 
‘*to accept the appointment.” 


‘* Aprit 138. 


‘*T dined, by invitation, at the President's. 
‘* Before dinner, I had a long conversation with 
‘‘Mrs. Madison concerning the late change in 
‘*the Cubinet. She seemed to have taken the 
‘* conduct of the retiring party in bad part, etc., 
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‘‘and thought that Secretary Smith had be- 
‘*haved very foolishly, and had occupied a 
‘* station he was not fit for. After dinner, con- 
‘*versed with the President about our affairs 
‘‘with England, particularly. He was very 
‘*kind and in good humor.” 

‘APRIL 16. 

‘*T called at the Secretary of State’s ‘office to 
‘*see if there was any news from abroad. The 
‘* Secretary,” [Mr. Monroe,) ‘‘hearing of my 
‘being there, told Mr. Graham, the Chief 
‘*Clerk, that he wished-to see me; and I went 
‘‘into his room, He said that he was glad of 
‘‘the opportunity of seeing me. The National 
‘* Intelligencer had been considered as the Ad- 
‘ministration paper. He was willing that it 


‘**should still be so considered: but that, when- 
‘‘ever any thing came to me from the Depart- 
‘*ment of State, he wished it to come directly 
‘from himself or from the Chief Clerk, and 
‘‘not from any other person attached to the 
‘* office,” [evidently alluding to a person who had 
dismissed 


been a clerk, and had been or was to be 
from the office). 

‘*Mr. Monroe intimated that whenever any 
‘*thing was to be said by the Department of 
**State, he would, himself, communicate with 
‘*me, directly. The Secretary was very civil 
‘* throughout this conversation. 

‘* After coming back to Mr. Graham’s room, 
‘the said he guessed the subject of our conver- 
‘*sation, and mentioned, incidentally, that. 
‘‘when Mr. Monroe saw the piece in the In- 
‘ telligencer of the preceding day, on the subject 
‘‘ of our relations with Great Britain, he inquired 
‘if the Clerk above alluded to had not written 
“‘it. Mr. Graham told him ‘No,’ ete.;” [but 
this question showed the idea which, in his retire- 
ment, he had conceived of the source of the Editori- 
als of the National Intelligencer]. ** A day or two 
‘‘after this, I was much surprised by seeing in 
‘*a Philadelphia paper, a letter on the subject 
‘‘of Mr. Monroe’s opinion about that piece ;* 





* The “ piece ” which had attracted the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State was strictly editorial, but founded on suggestions 
gathered in a previous conversation with the President himself. 
The object cf the article was to prepare the public mind for the 
failure of the mission of Mr. Foster, the new Envoy, then on his 
way to this country, to any more favorable result than that of 
Mr. Erskine, whose acts had been disavowed by his Govern- 
ment. 
indication, from any source, approaching to official authority, 
of a disposition to resort to any more effective measures than 
Embargoes and Non-importation Acts, was as follows: ‘If 
“things shonld eventuate as we apprehend, ‘and we have no 
“pleasure in contemplating the prospect,) it will be for the 
“ people of the United States, speaking through their delegates, 
‘to nerve the Executive arm, by enforcing rigorously the pres- 
“ent Non-importation, or substitute for it some measure more 
‘‘ consonant to the feelings of the nation,” 
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The last paragraph of this article, containing the first’ 
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‘‘and, viewing this, in connection with our 
‘*conversation, I determined to notice it, and 
‘did so, in a becoming manner, according to 
‘‘the advice of my late senior in the National 
‘* Intelligencer establishment. For two weeks 
‘‘after this” [piqued at this incident | ‘*I did 
**not call upon or meet with the Secretary of 
‘* State or any other officer of the Government.” 


*¢ Apri 17. 


‘“‘This being Drawing-room day, I attended 
‘it. Had much conversation with the Presi- 
‘‘dent. He was quite agreeable: spoke more 
‘freely than I ever knew him to do.” [Jt was 
the day after the publication which appeared in the 
Intelligencer concerning our relations with England, 
of which I had taken the leading ideas from his own 
conversation.| ‘*He spoke of Mr. Pinkney and 
‘the hardship with which he had been treated 
‘‘by the public journals. Our affairs with 
‘‘France he did not consider satisfactory, by 
‘‘any means. I spoke with him, exclusively, 
‘* for half an hour.” 


*¢ May 11. 


‘¢At the launch of the Hornet, sloop-of-war, 
‘¢which had been hauled up for repairs, I saw 
‘‘Mrs. Gallatin, who said she wished to speak 
‘‘with me before I went away. No oppor- 
‘‘tunity offering, she asked me, upon getting 
‘‘into her carriage, to call to see her in the 
‘evening. I accordingly went. Mr. Gallatin 
‘was dining out. She said that what she had 
‘¢wanted to say in the morning was, perhaps, 
‘‘what I would not thank her for—that I must 
‘‘not publish any more such pieces as had ap- 
‘‘peared in the paper of that morning.” [J¢ 
was a communication by some person whose design 
was to show that Mr. Smith's removal from office in- 
volved no disparagement to him.| ‘She said it 
‘+ was certain that Mr. Smith would have been 
‘removed, if he had not resigned; there could 
‘*be no doubt of it. I reasoned with her that 
‘she must have read the piece slightly and 
‘‘could not have understood its bearing, etc. 
‘*I stated my respect for Mr. Gallatin, very 
‘‘candidly. She said he had a high value of 
‘me. etc. I took an early leave, without wait- 
‘‘ing for tea, for I was much mortified at seeing 
‘‘my good intentions so much misinterpreted. 
‘‘On my going away, she said she hoped I had 
‘‘taken no offence at what she had said, I re- 
‘‘ plied, * Certainly not; if I had done so I should 
‘¢* have told her of it.’” 


‘*May 12. 


‘¢ Senator Brent was at my house, to-day. In 
‘‘course of conversation, speaking of Gallatin’s 
‘family, he said they had a great respect for 
‘Sme, etc.” 
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**May 13. 
‘Colonel Monroe was at the launch, to-day, 


‘*and took the opportunity of shaking me very | 


‘*cordially by the hand. He sent me a large 


‘+ bundle of English papers, the moment he re- | 


On the evening of the same | o 
| Their head-quarters, or place of lodgement, was 


‘*ceived them. 
‘**day, he called at my room, whilst I was at tea, 
‘‘and left his card, with his compliments. 
‘** Another gentleman was in company with him, 
‘*whom I presume to be Senator Brent.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


VII.—ANNALS OF THE CITY OF BANG OR, 
MAINE.—ContTINvED FROM PAGE 88. 


By THE LATE Witiiam D. WILLIAMSON, THE | L 
| to do either. 


HISTORIAN OF MAINE. 
MILITARY. 
The events of 1775. such as the battle of Bun- 


ker Hill, the burning of Falmouth, and the | 


awakened the | : : 
| and worked, were delivered rations. 


dismantling of Fort Pownall, 
people on the Penobscot to a sense of their ex- 
posure, and to measures for their defence. That 


year, Orono and other chiefs or captains of the 
Penobscot Indians, with one Andrew Gilman, | 
who had, years previously, joined himself to the 


tribe, went to the Massachusetts Government, 
and offered their services, professing to be 
staunch Whigs. After their return home to 
Penobscot, a company was raised by order from 
Government, which consisted of twenty white 
men and ten Indians, organized thus: the afore- 
said Gilman* was commissioned lieutenant com- 








* This Andrew Gilman originated from old York, or its vicin- | 


ity :—an inferior, mean-spirited man. of small stature, and little 
mind, though of some energy and cunning. He was appointed 
lieutenant, only because of his influence among the Indians. 


For he had been with them so long that he could speak their | 
language as well as themselves. He cohabited with them: | 


dressed in an Indian garb: hunted and traded with them. He 


was never married, but is supposed to have had an illegitimate | 


son by one of the females of the tribe. 
fifty years old: had no more principle than self-interest dic- 
tated: and was really respected by no one. To finish what is 
known of him, before the close of the war, he and one Piel, an 


At this time, he was about | 


Indian, together with Piel’s squaw and a son of nine or ten | 


years old, went hunting, back of Pushaw Pond ; and, at the end 
of the hunt, he claimed half of the fur; but the Indian, on ac- 
count of his squaw and the boy, who skinned and cooked the 
game, claimed to have two-thirds. To settle the quarrel, (iil- 


man procured a keg of rum, and incited to his aid, Archibald | 
McPheter, Jun, and James Page, and ail returned to the camp, | 


where they killed the Indian. and took the whole of the fur. 
During the murder, the squaw and boy both fled, and, in their 
hiding-place, saw it committed, On her complaint, Simon Fowler, 
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mandant: Joseph Mansell was orderly sergeant, 
William Patten was also a sergeant, and Eben- 
ezer McKenney and Samuel Low were the two 
corporals, These were all the officers of the 
company, which was probably the first military 
band ever formed in the vicinity of Kenduskeag. 


in the angle between the road to Orono and 
that on the margin of the river, two hundred 
rods above Penjejewalk stream, below where 
William Lowder now resides. Here was a 
kind of rugged fort or shelter. The company 
continued together, acting as rangers, until the 
British took possession of Bagaduce neck. 
After this, most of the settlers took, as required, 
the oath of allegiance tu the Crown, and went 
down and worked on the Fort; but some refused 
Hence, all the obstinate were 
threatened, and the houses of several were 
burnt to ashes. For instance, old Jos. Page’s 
house, at Penjejewalk,and James Nichol’s house 
at the Bend, in Eddington, were committed to 
the flames. To the laborers, who went down 
The car- 
penters received a dollar by the day, and others 
at first a pistareen: afterwards, about 4s. 6d. 
Gen. McLain commanded at tirst: a cool, deliber- 
ateman. He was succeeded by Col. Campbell, 
a violent, hot-headed fellow. One Harcup, the 
chief engineer, commanded when Cornwallis 
wastaken. Mowett, who burnt Falmouth, com- 
manded the naval force at Bagaduce. He was of 
middle size, forty or forty-five years old—good 
appearance—fresh countenance—wore a blue 
coat, with lighter blue facings, and had his hair 
powdered. The troops stationed at Bagaduce 
were English and Scotch Highlanders, who 
talked pretty good English. The latter were in 
kilts, their military costume. At one time, the 
settlers being required by fresh command to 
work on the fort, and determining not to go, 
sent a message to the American officer at Thom- 
aston, to hinder and keep them from that ser- 
vice. In return, a whale-boat, with twelve 
brave Yankees, starting off up the river, were 
discovered and pursued by a British schooner 


| of ten guns, and a party of forty Highlanders 


and twenty Tory rangers, commanded by 
‘*Black Jones,” a Kennebec tory, and came 
near being taken: being prevented by Mansell. 

Capt. Mansell says, after the British took Pe- 
nobscot, he went to Machias. He had a Lieu- 


menced for their trial, a story was put in circulation, among the 
Indians, that the trial was to be a week later than the reported 
true time. No witness therefore appeared at Court against the 
prisoners ; and, consequently, they were discharged. But Gil- 


Esq., issued a warrant, and Joho Brewer, a Deputy sheriff, | man never returned to Penobsoot. Note. Those who attended 
arrested all three, and after examination, committed them to | Pownalboro’ Court, went by water to Camden or Thomaston, and 


gaclin Pownalboro’. But a few days before the term com- 


thence across. 
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tenant’s commission, and did duty there, 
six months. Machias Fort was between the 
West Branch and Middle River, where the 
west village now is. John Allen,* a Lieutenant | 
Colonel, commanded there. He was a _ hot 
headed whig from Nova Scotia, where he had 
been a Judge of the Common Pleas: a man of 
good learning, of superior abilities, and of 
great activity. Displeased with some act of 
the Provincial Legislature, he left that country, | 
and joined the American cause. He had stud- 
ied the Indian character, and had the faculty 
to render himself exceedingly agreeable to them. 
His command over them was complete, espe- 
cially at Passamaquoddy and St. John river. 
By firing two nine-pounders, in quick succession, 
he could raise an alarm that would rever- 
berate, by means of the Indian relays, and 
reach even to Halifax. Major George Stillman 
was second incommand. The whole force con- 
sisted of one Infantry company, officered by 
Capt. Thomas Robbins, Lieut. Dyer, and Lieut. 
Joseph Mansell: a small artillery company com- 
manded by Lieut. Albee, and an Indian com- 
pany commanded by Capt. John Preble, son of 
Brig. Gen. Preble. His Lieutenant was Lewis 
Delesdernier.t| The whole number of Indians 
there and elsewhere under pay, was perhaps 
sixty in all. 

After his return to Penobscot, and before the 
close of the war, there was a militia company 
formed, embracing all the able bodied men on 
each side of the river, from Sowadabscot stream 
upwards,—the first one established up the 
Penobscot: of which Capt. James Ginn, (of the 
present Orrington) was the commandant, and 
himself, Joseph Mansell, was the Lieutenant. 





Afterthe war closed, there was a new arrangement 
of the militia. Capt. Edward Wilkinst had 
command of the company below Penjajewalk 
stream,—and he, Mansell, had the command of 
the one which embraced all the soldiers above 





on that side of the river,and also all on the other, 
on the eastern side.§ When Wilkins resigned, he 
was succeeded by Capt. James Budge, || who had 
been an adjutant. Ultimately, the soldiers 





*Col. Allen was afterwards the owner of Allen’s Island, in 
Passamaquoddy Bay. 

+ Delesdernier was Swiss:—was taken prisoner with one Moore 
who went to Passamaquoddy to negotiate with the tribe. 

} Capt. Wilkins removed to Ckarleston, in this County, 
sons, John and Daniel, were men of some eminence. 

§ Another account is, that “tin 1786, Mansell was Captain of 
“all in Bangor, below Penjajewalk, in Bangor, and all in Brew- 
4s er.” 

||Capt. James Budge was formerly the owner of the whole 
Point, embracing one hundred acres. He wasathick-set man— 
& very ready, fluent speaker, and, for several years, engaged 
largely in business. But ten or twelve years after the war, he 
became involved in debt: was intemperate and insane. 


His. Mae. Vol. III. 12. 
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of Bangor and Orono were classed together, 
and for many years formed one company. Of 
the upper company, Capt. Mansell resigned 
about 1799, and was succeeded by Capt. Wil- 
liam Caven, of Stillwater, who had been Man- 
sell’s lieutenant. Emerson Orcutt was ensign. 
Some years, or a year before, Mansell had re- 
moved over on the west side of Penobscot.. The 


| first settler at Stillwater was Joshua Sayres, his 


house being on the flat, eastwardly of the pres- 
ent village. Next, was Jeremiah Colburn. 
The plantation was first called ‘*‘ Deadwater.” 
But one Owen Madden, a schoolmaster, a dis- 
charged soldier from Burgoyne’s army, who 
had been stationed at Stillwater, New York, 
changed the name from Dead to Still-water, as 
a better sound. He was a schoolmaster in Ban- 
gor and Orono. He would occasionally drink 
to excess, but possessed a good disposition, and 
was well educated. Philip Lovejoy was the 
first settler on the plains; his house being near 
where Ashbel Harthorn now lives. He mar- 
ried Polly McPheters. 


Rev. Seta Nosie. 


Capt. Mansell says Mr. Noble came to Ken- 
duskeag, in 1786-7, and describes him as a man 
‘thin faced, spare, not tall, light complexion, 
‘fresh countenance, active, quick, smart, ner- 
‘* vous—a very good preacher.”’ Capt. M. thinks 
he hada public education.* He was between 
forty and fifty when he came to Kenduskeag. 
He had been a Methodist, but became a Congre- 
gationalist. Late in the fall, perhaps December, 
while Mr. Noble was here, a vessel, on its way 
from this river to Boston, was wrecked on House 
Island, near that place, in the midst of a thick 
and cold snowstorm. Among those lost, were 
young Robert Treat, Sylvia Knapp, and Seth 
Noble ¢ the minister's oldest son, all of Bangor. 
On a subsequent Sabbath, from the text ‘Is it 
‘¢well with thy husband: is it well with the 
‘*child: is it well with thee?—And she answered, 
‘*Tt is well,”—-preached a most pathetic dis- 
course. He was quite gifted in prayer—often 
pungent and very impressive in his sermons, — 
preached with notes, and sometimes they were 
pretty old. But hedrank occasionally too much 
for aminister. His wife died, and what caused 
him to leave Kenduskeag, was not only the small 
emolument he received, but too great familiarity 
with his house-keeper before he married her. 

Rev‘ James Boyd did not possess so good 
abilities, nor so much learning, nor did he 
preach so well as Mr. Noble. His complexion 
was light—he was proud,—rising disagreeably 
on his toes when preaching. 


*I find none other who supposes he had a liberal education, 
though his education was good. : 
t He had three sons, one was in Bangor, in 1836, 
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INDIANS. 

Of the Indians, Capt. Mansell has considerable 
knowledge. The chiefs in succession were: 

1. Tomer, died before the Revolutionary 
war, aged 110. 

2. Osson: had a Justice Commission: died 
100 years old. 

8. Orono, died about 110 years old. 

4, Aitteon, died about 1814. 

5. Jo. Loring, or Lolan. 

6. John Aitteon, Gov: John Neptune, Lt. 
Gov: Capt. Francis, Capt. Pees, Capt Mitchell, 
and Capt. Aitteon: all made in 1816. 

Loring was the son of Joseph Percis, who died 
before his wife, ‘‘old Margaret,” a very hand- 
some squaw, who had a fresh look, and red 
cheeks, and was much respected. 

Capt. Mansell says that chief, in Indian, is 
‘*Chesungurmur :”—second in rank is called 
‘*Sungurmur.” Never heard the Indians use 
the:word ‘‘ Sachem,” or any word like it. Old- 
town island was originally called Penobscot 
island. Stillwater, in Indian, was ‘‘ Narum- 
suckhangan.” 


Or THE HarTHORN FAMILy. 


Capt. Mansell says, (April 5, 1838.) 

Silas Harthorn went into the army of the Rev- 
olution; had the small pox, and died. His 
children were 

1. Silas, who married Lucy Pitcher, and died 
in Bangor. 

2. Ashbel, who married her sister: had a 
large family. 

8. David, who married Abigail Burley: had 
a large family. 

4, Elizabeth, who married Capt. Jos. Mansell. 

5. Mary, who married Abraham Allen: died 
in Bangor. 

6. Hannah, who married (1.) McLaughlin: 
had two children by him, (2) Sam. Babbidge. 
Had several children: he died in Ohio. (8) one 
Lambert, and (4) Capt. Joseph Mansell. I had 
@ personal acquaintance with all of them except 
Silas and his wife, and McLaughlin. 

Solomon Harthorn died at Sunkhaze. 
wife was a Gates. Their children were 

1. Eben: lived up theriver: waskilled by acart. 

2. Gates, died. 

3. Solomon: died at Wentham: 
Brewer. 

4. Jesse: 
works. 

5. Eli: lived up river: had a family. 

6. Ruma: married a kinsman named Gates. 

7. Eunice: married eastward. 

8. Polly, married Jacob Cook, of Dixmont. 

9. Betsey: married. 

I knew several of these: they were always an 
honest people. 


His 


settled at 


lived up river: drowned at Great 
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First FRAMED Howse. 


The first framed house in Bangor was built 
by Jedediah Preble, before the beginning of 
the Revolution. It was one story, and stood on 
the southerly side of Penjajewalk stream, four 
or five rods from its mouth, and four to six rods 
from the bank of the Penobscot. Capt. Janni- 
son kept tavern there, the first tavern in Bangor. 
Maj. Treat lived there, before he lived where 
he died. Levi Bradley built the first house 
which stood where the Rose Tavern now is, 
which was burnt by fire used in baking for a 
house-warming. Before the conflagration, 
Bradley had sold to Elijah Smith, and to aid 
him in rebuilding a house, neighbors helped put 
up the present Rose Tavern: there Maj. Treat 
lived and died.—As to Mr. Preble, he was a 
great tory, and undertook to escape in a boat 
to the enemy’s vessels. In approaching a promi- 
nent rock, out of or beyond Castine, and in at- 
tempting to reach it, the sea being very rough, 
his leg was caught between the boat and rock, 
and was crushed. Yet he drew himself upon 
the rock, and there lived a while: suffered and 
died. Having means of writing, he detailed 
his sufferings: repented of his course,—died a 
penitent, perhaps a good man. This writing 
was found upon him. Such was Preble—quite 
enterprising—and he and his family thought 
highly of themselves. 

On the plain, there used to be horse-racing, 
&c., on public days,—Fourth of July, after the 
Revolution, especially along by the Pumpkin 
Tavern. One Tobias Trafton, brother of Maj. 
Theo. Trafton, in racing a horse there, by 
means of a dog running across the road, which 
threw the horse down, was crushed by his 
weight, and lived only a short time. 
First DWELLING-HOUSE IN BANGoR. Spor 
WHERE IT SToop. 


Jacob Buzzell came with his family to Ban- 
gor, in the autumn of 1769. This twelfth 
day of October, 1848, Capt. Joseph Mansell, 
aged 93 last January, went with me to the spot 
where Jacob Buzzell’s jirst house stood. Capt 
Mansell viewed the land all around, walked 
over the ground, and spent nearly an hour in 
the view. The spot on which he settled and 
determined as the true one, was southerly of a 
spring below where Deac. Boyd’s old house 
stood. In pacing, I found the spot was about 
one hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and 
thirty-eight paces from the margin of Penobscot 
river, and about one hundred and ninety or one 
hundred and ninety-eight paces from the souther- 
ly line of Newbury street. Northerly, and wasa 
spring, which we found, and nearly southerly 
of the same spring appeared the cavity of an old 
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cellar; supposed to be Buzzell’s cellar. Capt. 
Mansell said he was ‘‘satisfied” that was 
Buzzell’s first place of residence. ; 

John Boyd, son of Dea. Boyd told me when 
his father removed from Bristol, he, (John) was 
aboy. But he remembers while his father lived 
in what has been called ‘‘the Boyd house,” 
there were the remains of an old log-house, not 
far from said spring: but who had lived there, 
he never heard, or could not recollect. Old 
Mrs. Howard says Buzzell’s first house was in 
that same quarter, though she thought it some- 
what nearer Main street: but Main, the present 
State-street, passed along nearer the water than 
it now does. Jacob Buzzell afterwards remov- 
ed and lived many years father up the river. 

N.B. Capt. Mansell says he was at a wedding 
in the first house of Jacob Buzzell, when his 
daughter was married—perhaps the first mar- 
riage in the place. 


In the fall of 1774, the largest oak in the neigh- 
borhood, standing not far from the hither end 
of the bridge over the main river, was by some 
of the high liberty men trimmed of its lower 
limbs, and called the ‘‘liberty tree.” Here 
they brought David Rogers, a sea captain, and 
declared they would hang him if he would not 





swear to be true to the country. He refused, 
and a rope was prepared: all drank new rum 
pretty freely, and Rogers took the oath. 


VIII.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY.—Contt- 
UED FROM PaGE 105. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 


(x*x The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are those 
words, in the original manuscripts, which were erased: the 
words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are those words, in the 
original manuscripts, which have been obliterated by time or 
accident. ] 

Tuesday y® 10 April in Easter week 1705 
were Chosen for y® year Ensuing 


Col Peartree 
M' David Jamison Church Wardens 
Col Bayard 


Col Wenham 
Capt Lurting M' Crooke 
Mr Elias New’ 


M* Davenport 
Mr Marston. 
Capt Mathews. 
Capt Syms. 
Mr Attorney Gen" 
Bickle 
| Capt Tudor. 


Capt Willet 
M' Emmet 
Mr Honan 
Capt Clark 
M Anderson 
M Bradford 


Vestreymen 


M* Huddles- 
ton 

Mr Sharpas 

Mr Harding : L 
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Munday y* 30" of Aprill 1705 A Vestrey held 
Present ye Reverend Mt W™ Vesey 
Rector 


) Y 
Mr David Jamison { Church Warden 
[ Col Wenham] 


Col Wenham 
M" Honan 


Capt Syms 
M: Anderson M' Crook 
M:. Marston 


Capt Willet 
M Sharpas Capt Lurting 
M" Neu® Capt Tudor 


M Huddleston 


Mr Jamison presented to y*® Vestrey [the] an 
Accot of all money. reced & disbursed [on ¥* 
Acco| by y® Church Wardens of Trinity Church 
in y® period of Col Peartree & M" Jamesons be- 
ing Church wardens from Easter 1704 to Easter 
1705 w was Comitted to Col Winham Capt 
Lurting M™ Neu M' Willet & Capt Syms [fo au- 
dit y° said Acco | or any three of them, to Audit 
y° said Accot & make report thereof to y* Ves- 
trey. 

W" Welsh tate Sexton of Trinity Church 
[ Deced| being dead his son James Welsh apply- 
ing to y° Vestrey for [y* being Sexton in his 
stead. —_ 94 
Ordered that y® said Iames Welsh be appoint- 
ed to be Sexton of Trinity [ef] Church, [ pro- 
vided & | & to receive the perquisites thereunto 
belonging. provided he give security to [ pay 
unto & | account & pay unto the Church War- 
dens for y® time being, the ffees & perquisites 
due & to be demanded in right of Trinity 
Church & pay unto y® Church Wardens for 
y® time being [during the Life of the Widd Welsh 
his mother, the ffees & perquisites of a Sexton 
of Trinity Church to be disposed of to y® sub- 
sistance of Iames Welsh, his mother [ & her 
youngest son] family & brother untill the first day 
of Aprill 1707 

Mt Hawdon & M" Sharpas returned an accot 
that they had Collected £46: 10:10}in the body 
of the Church from Nov" 26 1704 to April 29% 
1705 & 2:6° sterling 

Ordered the same be paid into y® hands of the 
Church Wardens. 

Ordered That [ Mr Crooke | Capt Lurting & Capt 
Syms be Collector for y° body of the Church & 
M Crooke Collector for y® Gallery 

Ordered that Rob' Drummond & his ffamily 
[have] hold & enjoy one halfe of the [ pay | 
pew possessed by Richt Sacket he paying 
[ according to] one half of y° vallue of yt pew, 
according to y® regulation of y° Church. 
Ordered that Col Bayard & ffamily possess & 
enjoy the one moiety of the pew formerly al- 
lowed to [Mr] Capt Blarderidge & M_ Taylor. 


Ordered that no Corps be buried to y* South 
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ward of the ffence of the old Church yard till 
further order [&] 

Ordered that no Ground be broke up in y* 
Church Yard but by the Sexton of Trinity 
Church 


Ordered that y® Seal of the Corporation of 
Trinity Church be left to ye Contrivence of the 
Rector & Church Wardens. 
At a Vestrey held the 13 Day of Iune. 1705 
Present the Rev’ M' W™ Vesey Rector 


Col Peartree Church Wardens 


M David Iamison 
Capt Theo: Clark M W™ Bradford 
M Neau 


M" Davenport 
Capt Willet M Nath: Marston 
M: Daniel Honan M* W™ Anderson 
Capt Io» Tuder M Huddleston 
M Mich: Hawdon M Io" Crooke 

Col Wenham Capt Syms & Capt Lurting Report 
That pursuant to an order of Vestrey they had 
Examined the Church Wardens acco for y® year 
1704. w™ they beleieve to be Iust & find the 
Ballance Remaineing in the hands of M" Iamison 
in Cash to be Ninety pounds Seven [ pounds] Shil- 
lings & five pence half peny & a Bond payable 
by Benj* Feild of Nassau Island [dated] y* 15" of 
May 1706 for Sixty three pounds [ali] w™ was 
read & approved 
Ordered, 

That M" Davenport be Ioined wt Capt Wil- 
let instead of Capt [Zurt] Tothill Dec’ to Survey 
the workmen Imployed about the Church 
[ Ordered 

Thu the Church Wardens present to the Reverend 
M: Ebbon that Serves y° Church at Kingstown with- 
out allowance with twenty Dollars {towards his 
Assistance, Subsistance, ] to [Support] Supply his 
present necessities | 
Ordered 

The Church Wardens present to ye Reverend 
M' Ebbon who hath no benefice or Sallary with 
twenty Dollars to Supply his present necessitys. 
Ordered 

The Church Wardens get an Address drawn 
up to be presented to [be the] his Excell to grant 
to Trinity Church the Queens [ family] ffarme & 
y° Queens Garden. & that the Vestry present 
the same 
Ordered 

That Capt Tudor Capt Willet Capt Clark 
M Marston & M* Hawdon or any three of 
them be a Com to Examine w' persons 
[whether] have paid [have pai] for their pews & 
what right they have to Sit in them & make 
report thereof to y° Vestrey. 

[At a Vestry held the 2° July 1705 
Present 
The Reverend Mt W™ Vesey Rector 


peo A vee 
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M: David Iamison Church Wardens] 


At A vestery held the 22¢ day of O’ber Ano Dm 
1705 
Present 
W™ Veesey Rector 
W™ Pearetree Esq 
M' Jamison 
Capt Mathews 
M' Neau 
Mr Anderson 
Capt Willett 
M: Howden 
Capt Clark 


Ordered that Con" Wenham be desired by the 
Churchwardens to send for two serplases by the 
first opportunity 


ordered. that Capt Clark and mt Howdon 
Colect in the body of the Church, and mr Da- 
venport in the Gallary for three months next 
ensuing 


At a vestrey held ye 27 Febry 1705 
Present 
The Rector Mt W™ Vesey 
Col Peartree 
M' David Iamison Church Warden 
M Hawdon Mr Attorney 
M' Davenport Gener" 
M' Marston Capt Clark 
Mr Huddleston Mr Anderson 
M‘ Bradford M Emmet 
M' Crooke Capt Syms 
Col Bayard Capt Lurting} 
M' Honan M' Neu 
Capt Tudor 


Churchwardens 


M' Sharpas 

M; Honan 

Mr Davenport 
W™ Huddleson 


Vestreymen - 


Mr David Iamison produced a Letter from M" 
Geilwick & Lodwick dated from London 12 
Sept" 1705 w™ gives advice of £170: 2:3 
Sterling laid out in 38 half peeces of Strowd 
waters & shipt on y* Newyork Mercht Cap* Jeffers 
Comand: as # Bill of Lading & [an] Invoice 


with an Acco Currant being y* net produce of 
£190: 12: 2 Sterling [being] remitted [by] from 
[ Holland| Mt Heromoy & W™ Banker out of Hol- 
land w™ were intended for redemption of 
slaves out of Sally, failing yt use was assigned 
to [Col] Trinity Church in N. York, w™ were 
read & Mr Iamison own’d ye receipt of y* Said 
goods & informed this board & that his Lordp 
was pleased on Mt Veseys—applicacon to him to 
give a bill of stores for the Customes of said 
goods amounting to £20. 

There being £1:3:3¢ Sterling over shipt by 
Geilwick & Lodwick of London merch* It is 
ordered yt y® Church w* for y* time being do 
agree with Johannus Schuyler for y°Same & 
pay him Said Ballance according to y® order. 
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Ordered, that M' Jamison & Capt Lurting be 
Impowered to dispose of y° 38 half peeces of 
Strouds to y* best advantage for y°use of y® 
Church [without any reward for their so doing. | 


M* Iamison produc’d an Accot for Clothing the 
wide Welsh’s boy last Winter amounting to £7: 
15: 33 w% was allowed 

Ordered 

That Mt Glencross & Capt Norwood hold the 
middle pew on the right hand of ye Gov" seat 
as assigned to them & their Heires they pay- 
ing £45: for y® same. 

Mr Iamison produced the Gov™ Patent for the 
Kings Farme now called the Queens Farme & 
the Queens Garden w™ was read & acquainted 
the Vestrey that his Excel Mt Attorney General 
Bickley & M' Secretary Clark gave their Fees for 
passing thereof. 

Ordered 

That this Vestrey do return his Lordp thanks 
for his many great favours to ye Church particu- 
larly for his Excel* Patent for ye Queens Farme; 
y® Queens Garden & Bill of Store’ for y* goods 
y' came from England & that M* Iamison, M" 
Attorney General & M* Emmet draw up an 
address to his Lordp accordingly. 

Ordered 

That the Church Wardens return y° thanks of 
y° Vestrey to M's Attorney General Bickley & 
M* Secretary Clark for their fees for passing 
his Excell said Patent. 

Ordered, 

That Mt Emmett, Capt Clark, Mr Crooke, M* 
Hawdon & Capt Syms or any three of them be 
a Commee to agree for stone & Lyme towards 
y® Carrying on y* Steeple of Trinity Church. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


IX.—MAJOR CHILDS, U. 8. A. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS 
FAMILY, 


FRoM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


[ Continued from the December number. | 


Friday, Feb’y 3°—The officers who went with 
Abraham, after Jumper, returned without seeing 


him. Abraham continued on; and, about seven 
o’clock, came into camp; saying the Chiefs 
would be, in the morning, about ten o’clock. 
At the appointed hour, they made their 
appearance, on the opposite side of a deep mo- 
rass, where they were met by General Jesup and 
his Staff; and there they held a talk of five or 
six hours: the result of which was that Jumper 
and Alligator, who were present, as well as four 
or five inferior Chiefs, said that they were anx- 
ious for Peace, but they could not make any 


definite arrangements without consulting Mica- 
nopy, the Governor; that he was too far off to 
get word to him, on so short a notice; that they 
had sent a runner to him, with General Jesup’s 
message. They agreed to meet in Council, in 
fifteen days, at Fort Dade; and, in the mean- 
time, hostilities are to cease. Jumper was anx- 
ious to have General Jesup understand that his 
men were out in small parties; that it would be 
impossible for him to get word to them, imme- 
diately, of the ‘‘ talk” held to-day; and that, if 
any blood should be shed, on either side, it was 
not to interrupt the Council: this he mentioned, 
six or eight times; and we thought it indicated 
that they were anxious for Peace. After the 
‘*talk,” General Jesup asked Abraham to spend 
the night, with his Indians, in our camp; he 
said he was not afraid, and would, if General 
Jesup wished it; but he preferred remaining 
where he was; and would visit him in the 
morning. We can now see the light of their 
fires from our camp. 


Feb’y 4%*—This morning, Jumper came into 
camp; and there was a great rush to see him. 
I find he looks like most other Indians—is 
fifty-five years old, six feet high, poorly dressed, 
and very dirty. I then went over the marsh to 
see Alligator, who declined to come into camp. 
He is about five feet high, well built, with a good 
countenance, and a Roman nose. When I re- 
turned, having shared my tobacco with the 
Indians, I found the troops had taken up the 
line of march. 


Fort Kine, Feb’y 16™ 1837. 

Since my last date, we have remained in in- 
glorious ease—the main army at Fort Dade, 
fourteen miles below; five Companies of Re- 
gulars and one hundred and fifty Indians left 
to guard this post, myself in command. Our 
only excitement is the arriva! of an express and 
a certain anxiety, from two o’clock in the 
morning until daylight, during which time we 
double our sentinels, and are on the look-out, 
notwithstanding the armistice ; asthe well-known 
treachery of the Indian character renders all 
precautions necessary. 

An express has arrived, bearing the account 
of Fanning’s action, to General Jesup, now at 
Tampa Bay. It has set us all a wondering—all 
we can hear is that Captain Mellon was killed. 

Our hopes, doubts, and fears, at the present 
moment, are all of the most unpleasant kind, in 
regard to the termination of this War. As the 
time approaches for the Indians to come in, our 
doubts and fears increase. That it is a strata- 
gem of theirs to gain time, is confidently assert- 
ed by many, and but feebly contradicted and 
argued down by the most sanguine. Two days 
more will put all these surmises at rest. 
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It appears that Fanning * was attacked in his 
pickets, just before daylight, on the morning of 
the eighth, by from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred Indians, who maintained the fight, for 
three hours, killing Captain Mellon and wound- 
ing fourteen privates. Fanning had three 
hundred and fifty recruits and Indians. 

Feb’y 224 .—On the eighteenth, I went down 
to Fort Dade, to witness the arrival of the 
hostiles. I arrived about twelve o’clock— 
nothing had been heard from them—all were 
desponding—at two o’clock, in came Abraham, 
and one dirty Indian. He said they had all 
started from different camps, and would prob- 
ably be in, the next day. The next day came 
eight or ten negroes; on Monday, twelve or 
fifteen Indians, no Chiefs; on Tuesday, the 
party was increased by some five or six more, 
none of nots. Towards night, Abraham was 
mounted on a horse and started out of camp 
—the object not known—but a thousand rumors 
afloat. 

Feb’'y 24%,—An express has arrived, on his 
way to Black-creek, bringing the news that 
Jumper is sick. Abraham has returned. All 
is doubt and uncertainty. 

Feb’y 25%.—None of the principal Chiefs have 
come in, as they promised; and the excuses 
rendered for their absence, were not satisfactory. 
The opinion becomes quite general that their 
object was to procrastinate and induce us to 
trifle away the Winter; as they well know that 
we must leave the field on the approach of 
Summer. 

The evening of Thursday put quite a different 
aspect on affairs, and revived all our hopes. 
Holar Toachee, nephew of Micanopy, the prin- 
cipal Chief, and heir to the chieftainship, on his 
death, came in, with ‘‘the talk of Micanopy”— 
that is; he came to speak for Micanopy; 
accompanied by Alligator, another important 
Chief, commanding what is called the ‘Al- 
‘* ligator band”; by Black Cloud, another great 
warrior and Chief, attached to the same band; 
and Abraham. The next morning, they came 
into Council. The three Chiefs, with some of 
their relatives, took seats opposite General 
Jesup, who had his Staff and General officers on 
his right; on the left, the interpreters— 
Abraham, for the Indians; King Hujo and Tom, 
a Creek negro, for General Jesup. The object 
of having so many interpreters was that they 
might act as a check on each other—their inter- 
ests being different, whatever was said would 
be truly rendered into Indian and English. 
Holar Toachee said, on the part of Micanopy, 
“You have driven us from all the best part of 
‘*the country, to a very bad place in the swamp. 


* In command of Fort Mellon, on Lake Monroe. 
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‘*T do not want to fight any more; but I wish for 
‘*Peace; and I want you to let me live where I 
‘now am. I want you to let me live on alittle 
‘‘place way down there,” (pointing).—The 
result of the Council was, that they understood, 
distinctly, that nothing would satisfy us but 
their going out of the country; and that they 
would not be treated with, fully, until Micanopy 
came himself. They asked how many weeks the 
General would give them for Micanopy to come 
in. General Jesup replied: ‘‘ Weeks! tell them, 
‘¢Hujo, they are trifling with me. I want a 
‘*straight talk.” They said they were sincere ; 
and, at last, agreed to have Micanopy in Council 
on Saturday next, the fourth of March; and 
gave, as hostages, twelve of their young men, 
Holar Toachee said he would remain in camp. 
if General Jesup wished it; but that he preferred 
encamping with his family, about two miles 
out; that he had a great many things hid away 
in the swamps; and would employ himself in 
collecting them. He is a young man, about 
thirty years of age; well dressed; and wears 
his white plumes very gracefully. 

Iam happy in being stationed a few miles 
from the army and living, undisturbed, by the 
noise and vices of a large camp. The congre- 
gation of masses of men is prolific of evil; and 


no country can be long in a state of war, with- 
out suffering deeply from its demoralizing influ- 
ence. 


Fort Armstrone March 1st 1837. 


When we ask our Heavenly Father to guard 
us from dangers, seen and unseen, it is almost 
impossible, when one is in peace and quietness, 
surrounded by friends and in the bosom of a 
Christian society, to comprehend fully the expres- 
sion. It is then, I fear, too frequently used ina 
formal, I might almost say, unmeaning, manner. 
But, situated as we are, in Florida, contending 
with a cunning, stealthy, untiring foe, who 
watches your going out and coming in, lying in 
wait for blood; who cautiously and silently ap- 
proaches, like a cat, the object of his vengeance, 
and, as quick as lightning, rushes upon his vic- 
tim—then it is that one feels the import of those 
words ‘‘ dangers, seen and unseen.” 

Although the armistice still continues, and 
hostages are in the camp, below, still such is 
the proverbial character of the Indian, for 
treachery, that we have no assurance of safety. 
Hence the necessity of constant watchfulness 
and continual vigilance, * * * 

The express has arrived and says that two 
hundred warriors have come in. 


Fort Dapg, March 6th 1837. 


The Indians have determined to make Peace ; 
and all that is now to be done is to fix the time 
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when they are to leave the country. I came 

down, to-day, to see them, and to witness the 

final act. The articles of agreement were 
headed ‘‘ Capitulation of the Seminole Indians and 

** their allies.” 

1. Hostilities are to cease. 

2. After the first of April, no Indian is to go 
North of the Hillsborough-river, without per- 
mission, in writing. 

3. The Indiansare to be incamp, at Tampa-bay, 
by the tenth of April, ready to emigrate. 

4, In nine days, Micanopy is to come in and re- 
main. In the mean time, they are to leave 
hostages. 

5. The Indians are to have all the negroes be- 
longing to them, that have been taken pris- 
oners; and the Government is to pay, at a 
fair valuation, for their cattle and ponies. 
This was signed by the Chiefs, present, and 

by General Jesup; and witnessed by sundry 

officers, myself among them. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


— ‘* VERMONT CONTROVERSY.”— 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109. 


X. 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF NEw HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE AR- 
CHIVES OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


[42.—Letter from General Jacob Bayley to Pres- 


ident Weare. | 
NEWBURY 22"° Nov' 1780 
sr 

The Season is Such that the Enemy is not 
likely to do any more Mischeaf at Present we 
thought the Soldiers had better be Discharged 
and I Suppose Maj" Whitcombs Soldiers will be 
Furlough’d therefore you need no Issuing Com- 
missary here, but I Should think if Major Childs 
or any other man Should Continue Purchasing 
(which I Should think adviseable) that Cole 
Charles Johnson Should be appointed to Receive, 
it will Doubless Necessary that at least two 
Hundred men is Sent here Soon as the first of 
Feb’ as then the Snow and Ise will be hard, 
and fit for Snowshewing, I understand General 
Allen has made Peace for Vermont till that time 
but as we Dont own that State we Shall be thier 
only butt, if the United States and your State 
for Particular do not Take notice of Such Trea- 
sonable Conduct we had better let the Cause 
drop, if you had the Jurisdiction of the whole 
Grants which I am Sure you Could if you only 
Desire it the Country would be Saft but if you 
Split at the rut you keep all In Confution and 
must Still defend for your own Safty and Reap 
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no Benefit neither by Tax nor Vacant Land 
which is very Considerable while the matter 
hangs in Suspence the Enemy may Take Posses- 
sion (they Claim it by the Quebec Bill as well 
as, Part of your State) then where is your State, 
for my Part I am determined to fight for New- 
hamp* and the United States as long asI am 
alive and have one Copper In my Hands, but if 
our Exertions are not Greater and more Effect- 
ual another Year will End the Desspute not in 
our favour. The United States Suffer them- 
selves to be attacked Front and Rear and on 
the Islands did General Burgoin Get Clear when 
that was the Case with him, our Chariot is in 
the Mire, Praying To Herculas or France with- 
out Puting too the Shoulder with all our might 
will not do, this Frontier is the only one for five 
Hundred miles west Remaining it is near the 
Enemy it is of Great Importance to you as well 
as the other New England States and the Cause 
in General. Shall we for ever be on the defen- 
sive and yet not able to Defend our Selves as it 
is impossible we should while Canada is in the 
Hands of the Enemy Shall we not make an at- 
tempt on Canada that Harbour for, Spoiler, 
thieves, and Robbers. I must Confess the Cause 
is Sinking So fast in my view I am willing (as 
I See no other remedy) To make the attempt I 
run Ten Chances to one to die in the attempt 
S* I hope you will Excuse my freedom and Give 
me leave to Subscribe 
my Self your Honrs Most obedient 

Humble 

Servant 
JACOB BAYLEY 


Hon MasHeck WARE 
[ Superscribed :] 
The Hon"! 
MESHECH WEARE 
President the Council 


the State New hampshire 
Exeter 


[43.—Letter from the Governor and Council of Ver- 
mont to the President of New Hampshire, demand- 
ing an acknowledgement of her Independence. | 


SraTE OF VERMONT, IN CoUNCIL, BENNINGTON 
Dec". 12" 1780 

SIR 

Inclosed I transmit your Excellency a Copy of 
my Letter to Congress of the 25 of July last, 
which together with this, I request may be laid 
before the Legislature of the State over whom 
you preside, for their perusal and Considera- 
tion. 

The Arguments and Representations therein 
exhibited, are equally applicable for the Consid- 
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eration of the several Legislatures of the United 
States seperately. — 

Many and great are the Evils which Vermont 
labour under, Congress claiming a Jurisdiction 
over them, three of the United States claiming 
their Territory in whole or in part, and Vermont 
at the same Time a Frontier in part to those very 
States, and exposed to British Invasions, who 
being possessed of the Lakes, can suddenly 
bring their whole Force into this State, which 
beyond Hessitation will be their Object next 
Campaign (unless some immediate Measures are 
adopted to prevent it) As they have already de- 
stroyed the frontier Settlements of the State of 
New-York. In a Word, their Force will un- 
doubtedly be so great that it will be out of the 
power of this State to form Magazines, and sup- 
port a Body of Troops sufficient to withstand 
them, and the Consequence must inevitably be 
either 

That the Inhabitants of this State be sacri- 
ficed, 
or 2™y be obliged to retire into the in- 
terior part of the United States for Safety, or 
3™ly be under the disagreable necessity of mak- 
ing the best Terms with the British that may 
be in their power— 

Nearly the same would be the Condition of 
either of the United States seperately considered 
from their Union (as they would be unable to 
withstand the British power.) Which may 
abundantly serve to evince, that it is out of the 
power of Vermont to be further servicable to 
them, unless they are admitted into Union. 

This State are of Opinion that it is high Time 
she had better Assurances from the several States 
now in Union, whether at the Conclusion of the 
present War, she may without Molestation enjoy 
her Independance, or whether she is only strug- 
gling in a Bloody war, to establish neighbour- 
ing States in their Independance, to overthrow 
or swallow up her own, and deprive her Citizens 
of their landed Estates— 

I do therefore, in Behalf of this State demand 
Your Legislature that they relinquish their 
Claim to Jurisdiction over any, and every part 
of this State; And request them to join in a 
solid Union with Vermont, against the British 
Forces which invade the American States.— 

Such a Union for the mutual Advantage of 
both States, I am ready to ratify and confirm 
on the part of this State.— 

I have the Honor to be, 
with Sentiments of Respect & 
Esteem, your Excellency’s 
very Obed 
Humble Servant 
THo* CHITTENDEN. 
P. 8. 
I ,would recommend to your Excellency’s 
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favourable Notice, Maj' Fay the Bearer, who is 
a Gentleman in whom the highest Confidence 
may be put for any farther particulars of Intel- 
ligence 
T. C— 
His Excellency, 
MesnEcH WEARE Esq' ; 
President of the Council 
of the State of New-Hampshire— 


[44,—Resolutions of the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, concerning the ‘* Vermont Controversy.’’| 


Strate or NEw } In the House of Representatives 
HAMPSHIRE January 121781 


Whereas this State is subjected to many hard- 
ships & Inconveniencies on account of the un- 
settled Situation of the Inhabitants of the Tract 
of Land called the New Hampshire Grants, 
west of Connecticutt River—A respectable num- 
ber of whom, being desirous of having said 
Tract confirmed to this State, considering the 
same as part thereof—And it being highly nec- 
essary as well for the good of this State, as for 
the Interest of the Inhabitants of said Tract 
that a speedy Decision he had thereon— 

THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the Agents & Dele- 
gates from this State to the Continental Con- 
gress be instructed, and they hereby are in- 
structed to use every possible means to induce 
Congress to make a speedy and final determi- 
nation of the Disputes relating to the Tract of 
land aforesaid—and, as soon as Congress shall 
proceed in said matter, it is the Opinion of this 
State, that the said Agents and Delegates ought 
to use their Endeavours to have the Question 
‘¢Whether the said Tract of Land shall be a 
‘*separate & Independent State,” first determin- 
ed— 

That, if the same shall be determined in the 
Negative, they and each of them urge all 
proper Motives & Arguments to have the same 
Tract confirmed to the State of New Hampshire 
—for which purpose they are directed to make 
use of the papers now in their possession re- 
specting said Dispute—and to procure such 
others as may be of Service— 

It is further Resolved that the Honorable the 
President be desired to enclose an Attested 
Copy of this Resolve & transmit the same to the 
said Agents & Delegates as soon as may be— 


Sent up for Concurrence 
Joun Lanepon Speaker 
In Councit Jany 13 1781 Read & Concurrd 
M Weare Prest 


[45.—Letter from Joseph Fay to the President of 
New Hampshire, enclosing aletter from the Govern- 
or of Vermont. | 
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Boston 84 Feb’ 1781. 
SIR 

Herewith your Excellency will Receive a 
letter from Gov" Chittenden, which I intended 
to have had the honour of Dilivering in person, 


but as I am informed, your Assembly are not 


Sitting at this time, Earnestly request your | 


Excellency to take the Earliest opportunity to 
Communicate them for their Consideration, and 
an any determinations thereon, must beg your 
Excellency to Transmit their doings to Govern- 
or Chittenden, which will be acknowledged as 
a favour by your Excellency* 
Very Obt Hum?” Servt 
JosErpH Fay 

His Excellency 

MeEsHEecH WEARE Esq’ . 

[46.—Letter from General Sullivan to President 
Weare. | 


PHILADELPHIA JuLy 10 1781 
Sm 


mr. Livermore and myself were honored with 
your Letter of the 20 June with the Enclosures 
rec! by yesterdays Post. which were immediate- 
ly Laid before Congress and refered to a Com- 
mittee, with Directions to report as Soon as pos- 


sible when the Report is brought in & consider- 
ed we Shall give you official Information I Ex- 
pect the Result will be a prohibition to the pre- 
tended State of vermont Exercising any Juris- 
diction East of the River and an appointment 
of a Day for proceeding upon the Examination 
of the Dispute. 

This will End in the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to Determine thereon. The Reason why 
this has not been Sooner done is because there 


has not been a Competent Congress Since Last | 


fall untill within a few weeks past I am Every 
Day more and more convinced of the Danger 
and impolicy of Suffering the Question of the 
Independence of vermont*to come upon the 
Tapis for if it Should be denied new york alone 
will receive the advantage for the Reasons 
mentioned in my former Letter. But I appre- 
hend that this would not be the Case I rather 
Incline to think that the present members would 
make Desperate Strugles in favor of its Inde- 
pendence I scarcely Dare trust my Thoughts on 
paper but be assured Sir that the Policy of ver- 
mont has Induced them to make Enormous 
Grants to men of Influence in Several States & 
Even to members of Congress—Mr. Livermore 
& myself no doubt will Concur in the proper 
plan to avoid the Danger arising from this & 
other Quarters The only plausible argument in 
favor of Determining the Question of Indepen- 
dence is That this is not Simply a Dispute 
between New York, & New Hampshire but 
between them & a people claiming to be Inde- 
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pendent of both. The answer to this is Simple & 
plain, viz that New Hampshire & New York, 
both by ancient & modern determinations Joins 
upon Each other of Course no Independant 


| State can possibly Exist between them & their 


claim of Independence can no more operate to 
alter the mode of tryal pointed out in the confed- 
eration than if Massachusets & New-Hampshire 
both Laid Claim to the County of Essess & the 
Inhabitants were to Declare themselves In- 
dependent of bothe here the first Steps should 
be to Settle the Dispute between the States & if 
it was Determined to appertain to Mass no 
other Question would be necessary—besides if 
we admit for a moment the possibility of its 
being Independent we declare it out of the 
union, & oust ourselves of any Jurisdiction as 
we have nothing to do with more than thirteen 
States a fourteenth would have a right to Deny 
the Jurisdiction of Congress which it Seems 
Vermont has already done. The Safest ground 
therefore for New Hampshire is to Trust that 
as there is no intermediate Spot between new 
York & new Hampshire & That as Congress 
have Included Vermont within the Limits of 


| the Thirteen united States it must belong to 


Some one of them and Therefore Congress 
ought to Determine to which agreable to the 


| rules Laid Down in the Confederation 


I confess myself astonished at the proceed- 


| ings of Vermont & more So at the Conduct of 


the Inhabitants in our Counties. I am un- 
willing to believe them Influenced by the 
Britishs but a variety of Circumstances have 
almost Confirmed me in this opinion—I Suppose 
whatever can be done here will be done in a 
week or fortnight at farthest The Commission- 
ers will no Doubt meet at Springfield or Hart- 
ford where the titles will be Discussed & the 
Right Determined of Course my attendance 
here will be no Longer necessary on that Ac- 
count. I wish therefore that m' Gilman may 
be directed to Set out to relieve me immediately 
as my Domestic concerns will oblidge me to Set 
out perhaps before his arrival. Should the 
State call on me to argue the Cause before the 
Commisseroners I shall attend with pleasure 

I have the honor to be with 

the most perfect Esteem Dear 

Sir your most obed* Serv‘ 
JN° SULLIVAN. 
Hon*® Mesnach WEARE Esq’ 
[47.—Letter from General Sullivan to President 
Weare. | 
PHILADELPHIA 17 July 1781 

Sir 


The affair of Vermont is not yet Decided—I 
Expect by Next post we Shall be able to forward 
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you the Results of Congress. I take the Liberty 
of Inclosing you the paper of this Day and have 
the honor to 
be with much Esteem &c 
Sir your most obed* Serv‘ 
JN° SULLIVAN 


Hon MesHach WEARE Esqt 


[48.—Letter from Timothy Ellis to the Committee 
of Safety, of New Hampshire. 
KEEng, Augt 7 1781 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am informed that you have rec’ some late 
Intelligence from Gen! Sullivan respecting the 
N Hampshire Grants—if itis anything favoura- 
ble to the friends of N Hampshire I wish it may 
be published & sent to us by the next Post; for 
we are in a very distressing and dangerous Sit- 
uation, and need every possible Encouragement 
& Assistance to inable us to support the Rights 
of N Hampshire against the rapacious Claims of 
Vermont. They have bya Resolve of their gen- 
eral Court appointed and authorised a Commit- 
tee to take the Records of the Court of common 
please in this County, and have order’d the Clerk 
to deliver them up for the use of (what they 
call) the County of Washington—they have laid 
a tax of 10s Silver money upon every hundred 
Acres of our Land, and are making hasty Prep- 
arations to collect it—they have commissioned 
Judges for their County Court which is to be 
held at Keen the 14th Day of August inst. and 
I suppose will proceed to do Business under 
Vermont, unless prevented by New-Hampshire. 
In this critical Juncture I have to ask your Ad- 
vice & Direction ; and hope you will bear us in 
mind, and not forsake us in our Distress. 

Iam, Gentlemen with much Respect 
your humble Servant 


Timotuy EL.is 
[Superscribed : | 
To Tae ComMITTEE OF SAFETY AT EXETER 


[49.—Letter from Hon. Samuel Livermore, in Con- 
gress, to President Weare. | 
PHILADELPHIA Augt 21*. 1781. 
DEAR Sir 


A Com‘? of Vermont has been here by an ap- 
pointmt in June to unite their state with the 
united states and to sit in Congress. They 
knew nothing of the resolution of the 7th Augt 
untill their arrival in this city. After sundry 
maneuvers 

Congress informed them by a Resolution yes- 
terday (Augt 20) That it would be an indis- 
pensable preliminary to their independence 
and being admitted into the union, that they 


relinquish all pretensions east of the west banks 
of Connecticut river &c 
The Committee will return home to consult 
their constituents. 
The enclosed paper will give good news. 
I am Sir Your most obedt Servant 


SAMUEL LIVERMORE 
Hon. Presidt WEARE 


[50.—‘* Letter from several Inhabitants of Haverhill 
‘* (C008) to the Committee of Safety of New Hamp- 
‘* shire, 1781.”] 


To THE Hon*™* tHE Com™* oF SAFETY OF THE 
Strate oF N. HAMPSHIRE. 


GENTLEMEN 

Doubtless the State of Vermont is the sub- 
ject of much Conversation with you as well as 
in the other parts of the Continent, but we are 
uncertain whether you have obtained some in- 
telligence which we immagin of great impor- 
tance—we take this opportunity to State a few 
facts for your Consideration 

The State of Vermont (as it is called) has 
settled a Cartel with the Enemy in Canada—& 
the unjust Basis upon which it is founded gives 
us occasion to believe that no Authority, but 
that of Vermont, was privy to the same 

This new modled Carteel according to the 
best information we can get—allows the Brittish 
to receive a Soldier for a Citizen—this being 
the Case the inhabitants on our frontiers are 
bargained to the Enemy at a very cheap rate & 
no doubt will be plundered—as it will be easier 
for the Enemy to obtain their prisoners by 
plundering the inhabitants, than by getting our 
soldiers by the fate of War 

Since this Carteel was settled a proclamation 
has been issued, whereby not only all prisoners 
in the County that have a mind to return to the 
Brittish, are encouraged to make the best of their 
way to Bennington but that all those who have 
deserted into the Country should to the utmost 
of their power be apprehended & conveyed there 
in order to be exchanged Many of the above are 
settled, and have taken up arms for the Coun- 
try, and are our fast friends, but are carried off 
by force 

Two prisoners captured at Ticonderoga made 
their escape from the Care of one Watson at 
Hartford & on their way from Cods to Canada 
were taken up & sent back But 

P.8. There have this instant come in since 
the writing the within Six Deserters from 
Canada who declare that there was a report 
in Canada that the Inhabitants taken from 
Vermont & confined in Goal there were to be 
exchanged for prisoners taken at the point of 
the Sword—And that said Inhabitants nobly 
Scorned so base a proposal & said they had 
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rather lay in Goal a Year longer than to be ex- 
changed on such a footing as it would open so 
wide a Door for the plundering the Inhabitants 
of the frontiers—So noble a Spirit ought to raise 
a blush on the assumed authority of Vermont 

N. B. It would be agreeable that our names 
might not be exposed before necessity may re- 
quire it. 

(NOTE. The above document isnot signed. It is endorsed,— 
‘* Letter from several Inhabitants of Haverhill (Coos) to the 
“ Committee of Safty of New Hampshire, 1781.”] 


[51.—Memorial of inhabitants of Chesterfield to the 
General Assembly of New Hampshire. 


To the Honourable the Counsel & house of 
Representatives of the State of New hampshire | 
in General assembly Convened 
The Memorial of Nathanel Bingham Michael | 

Cresey Will™. Lee & James Robinson Gentle- 
men it is with the utmost Regret that we 
make mention of the Deplorable Situation into 
which we are fallen by the madness & folly of 
many of our People in these parts in thinking 
to Revolt from the State of New Hampshire in 
Such an unjust & unRighteous a manner as 
has ben attempted. your honurs are Sensable 
that our Confution is Great & that it is Very 
Dificalt to know what to Do at a time of Such 
Disorder. we know it has bin Commonly Re- 
ported that this town has Refused all orders 
from the State of New hampshire & that they 
are unanimous in the Revolt from you altho there 
is a Considerable Number of faithful friends to 
you Among us who have used their utmost En- 
deavours to Pacify the People & to make them 
Sensable of their folly in Such Proceedings but 
being So unhappy as to have the most of our 
town & Military Officers on that Side of the 
Question were Not able to Stop their Proceed- 
ings as a town Neverless we have the happiness 
to Inform your Honours that on a motion made 
to know how many of the Inhabitants Dis- 
approved of the measures taken Eighty of the 
Inhabitants Namly 

Nath' Bingham 

Mich' Cresey 

Will™ Lee 

James Robinson 

Phinhas Brown 

Elisha Rockwood 

Theodorus Bingham 

Will™ Symonds 

Tho* Harris 

Thos Chamberlin 

Sam! Nichols 

Henry Cresey 

John Darling 

Ezekiel Davis 

John Pierce 


Jon* Hutchens 
Auther Latham 
Jacob winslow 
Moses Gary 
Jewet Darling 
Will™ Dodge 
Eph™ Russell 
Benj* Coburn 
Joseph Prentice 
Abner Harris Jur 
Israel Johnson 
Andrew Hastings 
Eben' Safford 
Nathan Thomas 
Josiah Hastings, 
Noah Emmons 
Jon* Farr 2¢ 
John Cobleigh 
Oliver Brigham 
Jon* Cresey 
Joseph Titus 
Peter Wheeler 
Jon« Cresey Jut 
Will” Coburn 
Eleazer Stoddard 
Lemuel Stoddard 
Moses Cresey 
Zadock Barret 
Joseph Wheeler 
Amos Streeter 
Benj* Wheeler 
Aaron Smith 
Isaac Barret 
Tho* Holmes * 
Moses Smith 
Archabald Robartson 
Will™ Robartson 
Joel Streeter 
Joseph Hartwell 
Jon* Farwell 
Benj* Farwell 
Will™ Read 
Amos Blodget 
Levi Farwell 
Oliver Farwell 
Will™ Farwell 
Elisha Walton 
Sam! Walker 
Silas Richardson 
Josiah Gates 
Philip Lock 
Eliphalet Wood 
Abraham Stearns 
Abner Albee 
Increase Daniels 
John Daniels 
John Grandy 
Will™ Kimball 
Benj* Parker 
Adam Bartlet 
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Zadock Bartlet 

John Grandy Jn" 

Parker Grandy 

Eli Partridge 

Eleazer Jackson 
voluntarily Signed ihe following Diclaration 
Declaring it to be their Real Sentaments; ,v:i:z) 
that Whereas it has bin Reported that the Peo- 
ple in Chesterfield are Unanimousily agreed in 
the Union taking Place Between the State of 
Vermont & the Grants on this Side of the River 
this is to acquaint the world that we whose 
Names are under written are of Oppinion that 
the measures alReady taken are Illegal & unjust 
they are Conducted & we are altogether against 
those measures unless they are Carried on with 
more General Satisfaction to the United States 
& to the State of New hampshire in Particular 
whose Subjects we profess to to be till we are 
Legally Set of by the United States — 

CHESTERFIELD August 234 1781 


And whereas there are many Illegal & un- 
just measures Carrying on against the friends of 
New hampshire & Safty of the State as we 
Judge we are therefore at a Loss to know what 
to Do our Eyesare therefore unto you as our 
Patrons Confiding Intirely in your wisdom to 
Direct us in our Duty we therefore beg your 
advice & Protection & Conclude by Subscribing 
ourselves your Legal & affectionate Subjects 


Nati! BrinenaM 
MiIcHAEL CRESEY 
WILLIAM LEE 
JAMES ROBERTSON 


CHESTERFIELD August 25 1781 


[52.—Proceedings of ‘‘ certain persons from ten of 
‘the Towns in the County of Cheshire.” | 


at a meeting of Sundry Persons from ten 
of the Towns in the County of Cheshire on the 
New-Hampshire Grants East of Connecticut 
river at Keen y*® 21* of September 1781 Viz: 
Keen, Swanzey, Richmond, Winchester, Chester 
field, Westmoreland, Walpole, Surry, Gilsom, 
and Alstead, Benjamin Bellows Esq™ in the 
Chair—After mature and deliberate Considera- 
tion of the Disturbances and confusion which 
have arison on account of the right of Jurisdic- 
tion over said Grants; It was very unanimously 
agreed by the Persons convened as aforesaid 
that some person be appointed to wait on the 
Hon* Committee of Safety at Exeter as soon 
as Possible; and to lay before them the State 
of this County respecting the aforesaid dispute, 
and in perticular that those persons who adhere 
to the late unhappy Union of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants are either Ignorantly or Wilifully 
blinded in regard to the Construction they put 
upon the Resolves of the Hon”® Congress of the 
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7 & 8" of August last which serves in some 
Towns to confirm some Persons, who are for the 
Union in their former Opinion and some who 
were not fully Established have (by some means 
or other since the said Resolve became Publick) 
consented to the Union, and some who are At- 
tached to New Hampshire say the Congress have 
not determined whether we shall belong to Ver- 
mont or not, that the difficulties in this Quarter 
are rather likely to be increased than deminished 
by what is already done to remove the same-— 
It was also agreed that the Hon” Committee of 
Safety be requested (if they think proper) to 
send printed Copies of the aforesaid resolves to 
the several Towns upon the Grants East of Con- 
necticut River at least to those in the County of 
Cheshire with their Explanation, advice &c; 
and that they Acquaint Congress with the afore- 
said Primises if they shall think it advisable— 


The above was Unanimously Voted— 

Vorep that Capt Burt be impowered to wait 
upon the Committee of Safety with the above 
Proceedings 


Bens* BELLOows Chairman 
To Tur Hon” CoMMITTEE OF SAFETY AT EXETER 


[538.—Letter from Hon. Samuel Livermore, in 
Congress, to President Weare. | 





PHILADELPHIA Octo, 2"4 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

I am informed that a com‘? of our house and 
councill have proceeded to Connecticut river to 
treat with the people concerning their attachmt 
to Vermont, or something to that effect. I did 
not hear the names of the Comtee. However I 
hope the measure will be attended with good 
consequences. That comt® will doubtless be 
returned before this reaches you. I should be 
glad to be immediately informed of the result 
of their proceedings; as it may relate to the 
subject before Congress and strongly influence 
their resolutions. ’Tis probable the com of 
Vermont will be here before the last of Octo. 
for a final decision of their affair. I am very 
anxious to get this matter settled and to return 
home I shall presume the state will not be 
against my returning when this business is fin- 
ished. I long to see the county of Grafton 
active and our whole internal policy settled. 


I am Sir Your most obedient 
humble servant 


SAMUEL LIVERMORE 
Hon. PRESIDENT WEARE. 


[54.—Petition of inhabitants of Landaff, for pro- 
tection from the assaults of the Vermontese and 
‘* Hmesserries of the Coledg.’’| 
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LanDAFF October 3: 1781 
We the inhabitants of the S* Landoff having 


a Laudebel atachment to the State of New hamp- | 
shire and Likwise to the thirteen united States | 
of America and as We Live wheir Vermont | 


Claims Jurisdiction have Recieved Lennancy 
inside from that Quarter and are Now in Verry 
Grate feear of Being inSulted by them Espece- 
ally from the Emesseries of the Colledge Do 


humbly Petition to the Honourabel Court of | 
New: hampshire for ade and Protection Against | 


the insults and abuses of the Vermonters and 

especily the Emeserries of the Coledg Which 

your Petitoners in Duty Bound Shal ever Pray 
Joun CLARK JUN 
Joun CLARK 
JAMES CRISSY 
EBENEZER CLARK 
JONATHAN CLARK 
WILLIAM CHURCHEL 
NATHANIEL Rix 


[To BE CoNTINUED. ] 


XI.— FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
drought to this place, ‘‘as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness and with no other object than to secure for 
them the attention of our readers.} <= 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any 
of them are incorrect or doubtful,Zwe invite corrections.—ED. 
His. MAG.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO EARLY AMERICAN His- 
Tory.—The Rev. Edward D. Neill, of this city, 
while prgparing a work upon the English Col- 
onization of America, which was published in 
London, in 1871, by Strahan & Co., discovered 
among the Cottonian manuscripts deposited in 
one of the great libraries in England, a report 
or journal of a voyage about Cape Cod, at least 
five years before the Puritans landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock. Mr. Neill had the journal copied; 
and as it has been entirely unknown to Bancroft, 
Palfrey, and other historians, we present it to 
our readers. The letter is directed ‘‘To his 
‘‘worthye good frend Captayne John Smith, 
‘‘admerall of New England,” and we do not 
alter the worthy old sailor’s unique mode of 
spelling. Some of the leaves had been badly 
burned ; and the copyist was only able to give, 
of some of the lines, fragmentary words :— 


[REPORT OF CAPT. EDWARD BRAWNDE TO AD- 
MIRAL JOHN SMITH | 


‘We had a conuenent wind to Manhegin—— 
‘*for it pleased God to derictt him there 
‘*and after hauinge ended his voyage in- 
‘*departted the harbor of Manhegin the 22 July 
“ there was another ship called the 





** Blessing of whereof one Arther 
‘*hitchens was Mr wichh departed out of plim-” 
[outh| ‘‘last of January and havinge a contrery 
‘*nassedge did not arive -the 
‘country before the first of Maye or the last of 
‘¢ Aprill and si— 
‘¢ wasted her salt was a means of hendering of 
‘ther voyage she cam -——-——-_——_— 
a the country the 22 of July bounde for 
‘*England and arived the 27 of August. 

‘* And a shipp called the daved of Plimouth 
‘* whereof one John Mintren Master being of 
‘the burthen of 120 tunnes and departed out 
‘¢ of plimouth about——-——-——_ 
‘*the midds of February and ariued into the 
*¢*countrye about the 5 or 6 daye of Aprell, she 
‘*hath made a good voyage and departed the 
‘*countrye the 21 of July bound for England 
‘*and ariued in Plimouth the first of September. 

‘*There was also a shipp of London called 
‘‘the-——, of the burthen of 200 whereof one 
‘¢Edward Brawnde was M’r wich departed outt 
‘¢ of darttmouth the 8 of Marche and fell in with 
‘*Sodquin” [or Kennebeck, EH. D. N.| ‘‘ the 20 of 
‘¢ Aprell & was harboured in Manhegin the 24 
‘¢of Aprell and hauing his boatts detayned by 
‘*Sir R’d Hookins was constravned to build 
‘‘all his boats & having great store of trade 
‘this voyage was very much damnified, yett 
‘‘eusing his best endeavor he and his companye 
‘¢made wth in litell of any voyage. * * * * 
“ M’r Brawnde came out of Manhegin 
‘*the 21 of July and left his pinness in the 
‘*countrye being bound about Cape Cod for 
‘*the discovery of serrayne perell wich is told 
‘“by the Sauvages to be there. 

‘* M’r Brawne arived there the 28 of August 

the adme- 

‘‘rall arrived into England——Auguste, the 
‘* other aerived about the 5 or 6 of September ”— 
[of the year after Brawnde touched at Cape Cod. 
EL. D. N.| 

‘*To all whome this doth concerne, this is to 
‘* be sertifyed—Ther ar greet voyages to be made 
‘¢in New Englande upon fish take the times of the 
‘¢veere and likewise upon ferrs so far as ”[they] 
‘*be not spoyled by the meanes of towe many 
‘*factors ther. * * * I dow engage myselfe 
‘*and men to loade a shippe of 200 betweene the 
‘*firsteof Marche and the” [ The letter, here, in 
sentences nearly destroyed, states that a ship com- 
manded by Wm. West arrived, and also the Triall, 
at a later period.| ‘‘ midds of June, for in Marche 
‘¢ Aprill and Maye is the best time of making of 
‘‘drye fish. A shippe that will carrye 400,000 
‘* Friesland fyshe will not carye above 7 or 8 
‘*score from New Englande. 

‘*the countrye is good and a healthhye cle- 
‘‘mett, for ought that I can se or understand the 
‘*sauveges are a gentell natured peopell and 
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‘‘ frequent the Englishe vere much, the countrye 
‘‘is worthye of prayes and if I were of abbilitye 
‘*and able to venture I would venture that waye 
‘‘as soone as anye waye in anye countrye that 
‘‘yeldeth such comodityes as that doth. 


‘¢though my means be not able to venture yet | 


‘*my life and labour is willing and industrious 
‘att the uttmost of my power. 
‘*The Mr is Edward Braund 
‘this chief mate John Bennett 
‘*The sebond mate Briane Tocker 
‘‘The owner ’or shippe William Treedell 
‘¢The M’rchantt John Edwards 
‘*The bosone John hille 
‘*The gonner and pilott William Gavneye 
‘*his matt James Farre 
‘‘The bosone’s matt John downe 
‘‘'The quarter m’rter’s is Nicholas Collins 
‘*Thomas Weber 
‘* John Barrens 
‘‘Hennery Batteshill 
‘John Brinnelcome 
‘* Nicholas Head & 
** John Hutton 
**Some of the comen mens names are 
‘‘John Wiles 
‘Phillip Wiles 
‘¢Thomas Roberts 
** John Hept 
‘*Thomas Tobbe 
‘*T hope I need not writt enye more of my mens 
‘“names 
‘*So I end commending all wishes and good 
‘‘adventures in this voyage to pr’tection of 
‘the Almighty I rest 
Your loving frend 
EDWARD BRAWNDE 
‘*To his worthye good frend 
‘*Captayne John Smith 
‘¢admerall of New England” 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 
THE OLD ParisH Hovusr. A LANDMARK IN OUR 
Loca. History To BE OBLITERATED.—A build- 
ing which was, for scores of years, the seat of 
justice, in Springfield, was knocked off, at auc- 
tion, Tuesday, for fifty-five dollars, and is to be 
demolished. It was built considerably more 
than one hundred years ago—precisely when, no 
record saith—and in its early days stood on, or 
rather partially in, Main-street, at what is now 
the corner of Sanford-street. There primitive 


‘¢The steward 
‘*The cooks, 





justice was dispensed; and, when castigations 
appeared to be demanded for the public good 
or for private rectification, the subjects thereof 
were taken out and publicly whipped, at the 
whipping-post, under the old elm, in front of 
Lombard’s store, which was just below where 
H. & J. Brewer’s drug-store now is. 
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The people of Springfield lived, in those days, 
in Hampshire-county, whose chief county-seat 
was Northampton, but Springfield was a half 
shire-town; and Courts were held here at least 
once a year, for the convenience of the people. 

It was this building which Daniel Shays, the 
leader of the Shays’s Rebellion, took possession 
of, with three hundred armed men, one fine 
morning in Decemder, 1786—the day when the 
Court wasto be heldthere. Shays ‘‘ petitioned” 
the Court not to assemble, and the Court took 
the hint and kept away; but this incident was 
the turning point in the rebellion, and the State 
Government, instead of pursuing longer a le- 
nient policy toward the belligerents, thencefor- 
ward adopted the vigorous measures which 
eventually crushed out the rebellion. 

Some time before the beginning of the present 
century, the old Court-house was moved east- 
ward so that it stood nearly on the present 
eastern line of Market-street; while the way 


| leading to it, from Main-street, was called 


‘*Court-house-lane.”” Market-street had not been 
opened in those days; and Court-house-lane 
(now Sanford-street) ran plump against the 
Court-house and stopped. 

The building, as it stood in this locality,is well 
remembered by many of our citizens now living. 
Its floor presented a curious number of ups and 
downs, Judges, lawyers, juries, Sheriff, Crier, 
and spectators being all put literally upon 
different levels. Here were kept, for many 
years, the ‘‘ first’ and the ‘‘second ” Springfield 
Libraries, each owned by ‘‘ proprietors,” and 
neither having more than one hundred and fifty 
volumes. 

When Hampden-county was cut eff from 
Hampshire, in 1812, the Court-house was en- 
larged by the addition of twelve feet to the 
front; and the entrance, after that, instead of 
being directly into the Court-room, from the 
street, was between two little lobbies for the 
juries, over which a gallery for spectators was 
built. Before this time, the Court-house was 
used for town-meetings; and then, and for many 
years afterwards, it was the only public hall in 
Springfield, except a hall used exclusively for 
dancing. Even in those early days, it was often 
too small for town-meetings; and on exciting 
issues, when the ‘‘house” was divided, the 
voters would sometimes run in long lines, through 
Court-house-lane, as far 4s Main-street. 

The present Court-house was built in 1820, 
and the Town-hall (now Military-hall) in 1827. 
Previous to the latter date, the old Court-house 
had been abandoned for town-meetings, and had 
become the property of the First Congregational 
Parish, and was thenceforth known as the ‘ Par- 
‘‘ish-house.” The floor was reduced to one level, 
and the room was occupied, for nearly twenty 
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years, for the prayer-meetings of the Society, 
which were generally led by Rev. Dr. Osgood. 
Here were also held those stormy and memorable 
parish-meetings which gave vent to the bitter 
theological feud that finally resulted, in 1815, 
in the withdrawal of the Unitarians, and the 
formation of the present Unitarian church. 
Here were likewise held those pleasanter and 
more harmonious assemblages, the famous sing- 
ing-schools of Colonel Warriner, whose music 
echoes through so many of the traditions of 
Springfield. In 1843, when the South-church 
withdrew from the First-church, they worshiped 
in the old Parish-house until the erection of their 
present house of worship, on Bliss-street; and 
the mother church, after a slight contest, pre- 
sented the Parish-house to the new Society with 
her benediction. It had then been moved 
around so as to occupy nearly the site of the 
present Colored-church, on Sandford-street. 
The South-church sold it to the late P. F. Wil- 
cox, who moved it to the other side of the 
street, and leased it as a carriage-factory, for 
which purpose it has been used until within a 
short time. Scarcely another building remains 


in Springfield around which cluster so many 
memories of the early days; but necessity com- 
pels its destruction, and the march of improve- 


ment will stop for none of these things.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, April 12, 1872. 


Tue Movnpd-sur~pERs.—Curious PREHIS- 
TORIC REMAINS RECENTLY FOUND IN GREENE- 
COUNTY, MissouRI. 

Twelve miles North of this city and two 
miles East of the Bolivar-road, is one of the 
most wonderful artificial works which the 
dwellers of a remote antiquity have left for our 
conjecture and investigation. This remarkable 
curiosity consists of an immense mound, evi- 
dently a relic of the prehistoric race of mound- 
builders; and its exact location is in Township 
31, Range 22, Greene-county. 

Armed with the necessary implements for ex- 
cavating, and accompanied by a couple of as- 
sistants, I struck out for the scene of the 
mound, a few days ago, determined to spend at 
least one day exploring and investigating. 

The mound is located on the higher point of a 
hill, which gradually rises to an elevation of 
about three hundred feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, and is shaped similar to 
the ,base of a cone severed from the apex. 
The mound proper has a diameter of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet across the summit, 
with a circumference of base of one thousand 
five hundred feet. The perpendicular altitude 
is sixty-two feet. 

Encompassing the mound, on all sides—save the 


causeway on the North—is a trench or excavation, 
about two hundred feet wide, and now about five 
feet deep, though it has apparently filled several 
feet in the ages that have elapsed since its con- 
struction. From this excavation was doubtless 
taken the earth used inrearingthe mound. The 
approach, or causeway, which leads across the 
trench, from the North, is ten feet in width. 
Ascending from this causeway to the summit of 
the mound, are the remains of a rude flight of 
stairs, constructed originally of roughly hewn 
stones. Most of these steps are now displaced, 
and quite a number have rolled down into the 
trench below; but there is unmistakable evi- 
dence that they were, at one time, arranged in 
regular order of ascent, and could doubtless be 
again replaced in position by an intelligent 
architect. 

On all sides of the mound, from base to dome, 
large boulders crop out. These stones are evi- 
dently scattered through the body of the mound, 
and materially add to its solidity and endurance. 

Wherever these rocks are exposed to the ele- 
ments, the surface presents a most remarkable 
appearance, and can only be compared to worm- 
eaten hickory or ash, though the fissures are 
much deeper and the surface more rugged. The 
rock is of limestone formation, and is composed, 
largely, of the petrifactions of mollusks, am- 
monites, etc. 

In the trench surrounding the mound, are 
numberless petrified mollusks of all conceivable- 
shapes. What is most singular, many of these 
shells have petrified into iron, instead of lime- 
stone or flint. 

I found that, about a foot beneath the surface, 
there was a regular and solid platform of stone- 
covering the entire top of the mound. This 
platform, though constructed by rude and un- 
mechanical hands, is placed in position with a 
precision and firmness that might well defy the 
ravages of the elements in all coming ages. 

About twelve feet from the northern edge of 
the mound, and directly on a line with the ap- 
proach and stairway, I noticed a very percepti- 
ble elevation of the earth, covering an area of 
about twenty by fifteen feet; and driving a pick 
into the elevated ground, the point struck upon 
solid rock, a few inches below the surface. 
Knowing the rock struck was considerably more 
elevated than the general level of the layer of 
stone, I drove my pick into the elevation in 
several other places, always finding solid rock 
near the surface, ——— 

Determined to investigate further, I called my 
assistants to my aid, and soon a considerable 

ortion of a large flat rock was laid bare. Push- 
ing our work, we soon unearthed a piece of ' 
workmanship that an antiquarian would have 
worked a week to bring to light. The newly 
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discovered curiosity consisted of a flat rock, 
twelve feet long, ten feet wide, and eleven 
inches thick. The centre of the stone was hol- 
lowed to a depth of six inches, with a margin of 
about one foot around the edge. 

At the South end of the stone, a round hole, 
five inches deep and four in diameter, was 
drilled. Among the dirt taken out of this basin, 
hewn in the stone, were a large fossil tooth, 
a piece of a small broken stone column, and 
several bits of pottery-ware. 

The mound presumptively belongs to the plio- 
cene period, contemporaneous with the race of 
mound-builders; while the mollusks and other 
petrifactions belong to the paleozoic age and 
the lower silurian period. There is abundant 
evidence to show that, at some remote period, 
all this southwestern country was submerged in 
water. 

In viewing the wonderful antediluvian relic, 
just described, the question arises, What was 
the object of its construction? Was it intended 
for a fortification, a place of abode, or could it 
have been designed as a place of worship? 
Though so much at variance with the popular 
ideas of savans, I am constrained, from the ap- 
pointments of the mound, to hold to the 
latter theory. That the large stone reservoir on 
the summit was fashioned for the purpose of 
immolating victims at the shrine of some deity, 
{ think there can be no question. The appear- 
ance of the surroundings and débris all confirm 
‘that hypothesis. The remains of the broken 
«column, found in the hollow of the altar-stone, 
was, in all probability,a portion of a torch-holder 
made to fit in the hole drilled at the head of the 


sacrificial urn; while the molar would indicate 


the remnant of an immolated victim.—Spring- 


Jield (Mo.), Correspondence of the St. Louis 


Times. 





X1I.—NOTES. 
Hovsss, Nos. 1 anp 3 Broapway, New York 


«Crry.—‘‘ You are in error about No. 1 and No. 


‘©3 Broadway; and, as I wish you always to be 
‘‘right, I send you Abstract of Title. 

‘¢ Eve Bayard sold No. 3 Broadway to Archi- 
‘*hald Kennedy, on the seventh and eighth of 
*«June, 1745, for five hundred pounds sterling. 
‘The property originally consisted of two houses 
‘and lots—the one next the corner, seventeen 
“‘feet, three inches, and the inside lots, twenty- 
“three feet, five inches, on Broadway. 

‘‘Hon. Mr. Kennedy left it to his daughter, 
**Catharine, wife of Jonathan Mallet, whose 
‘‘children, uniting with their father, sold it to 
““my grandfather % [Hon. John Watts} **on the 
““ twenty- -seventh of February, 1792, for two 
“thousand pounds sterling, a price which seems 


‘**to me enormous for that date. Almost all the 
‘‘Deeds—or, rather, Leases and Releases—are 
‘*on record. 

‘‘One hundred and seven thousand dollars 
‘¢ were offered to me, as Agent, for this property, 
‘¢in 1836, and was refused by my grandfather; 
‘‘about ninety-three thousand were bid for it, in 
‘1836 or ’37; and it was eventually sold, about 
‘*two years ago, for thirty-seven thousand, five 
‘hundred dollars. "__Hetract from a letter from 
General J. Watts de Peyster to Henry B. Dawson, 
dated ** Trvou1, April 15, 1861.” 


THE CAPTURE OF ForT WASHINGTON, BY THE 
Britisu, in 1776. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Harrison to Major- 
General Schuyler. 


‘* HARLEM, Nov 20. 1776 


‘* Before this reaches you, you will have heard 
‘‘of the Loss of Fort Washington, and of the 
‘*Captivity of the Troops who garrisoned it, 
‘*(about Two Thousand. The Particulars of this 
‘‘unhappy affair, or the Terms of Surrender, we 
‘Shave not obtained yet. I can only inform 
‘‘vyou that on Saturday, the 16 about 11 
‘*O’Clock, the Enemy made a general Attack 
‘*upon the Lines on the Heights, which having 
‘‘carried, our men retired within the Fort; and 
‘*that being invested on all sides, was Surround- 
‘Sed [ Surrendered ?]that Morning. The loss Sus- 
‘tained on both Sides is not ascertained. We 
‘* know the Lines were warmly disputed in some 
‘*Parts, particularly on the Pass above the Fort, 
‘‘leading to Kingsbridge. In that Quarter the 
‘‘Engagement was of long Continuance, and 
‘theavy; and by the Information of one of the 
‘* Train, who escaped on Monday Night, attend- 
‘ted with a considerable Slaughter among the 
‘*Hessians. The Firing there lasted, it is said, 
‘‘and was incessant from 2 &4 to 3 Hours. 
‘*The Artillerist adds that Lieut. Col. Rawlins, 
‘*who was posted there, maintained his Ground 
‘*a long Time, within Three or four Rods of the 
‘‘Enemy, and at Length was obliged to give 
‘*Way, on Account of their infinitely Superior 
‘* Number, and a constant Succession of Troops 
‘*His Major, Otho Williams Esq‘, a young 
‘*Gentleman who promised much good Service 
‘*to his Country, is reported to have fallen. 
‘*Our Loss in killed is supposed to be incon- 
‘* siderable. 

**10 O'Clock. This Minute, an Express from 
‘*Orange Town advises that some of the Enemy 
‘Shave landed on this Side, between Dobb’s 
‘¢*Ferry and Fort Lee. A Smart Firing is also 


‘*heard below Fort Lee, towards Berghen. It 
‘tig probable the immediate Object they have 
‘tin View is to shut in such of our Troops and 
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as lay between Hackensack and 


‘“‘Hudson’s River. I trust they will be disap- 
‘*pointed. They seem determined to push 
** Matters, and the Weather is most favorable 
‘for ’em. 

‘* Having several Despatches on Hand, I must 
‘*be done, after adding that I have the Honour 
‘*to be, with great respect, 

‘Sir, Your most Obedt Serv: 
‘*Rost H HARRISON ” 
[From the original, 
in the Schuyler Papers. | 


Tue New HampsuireE REGISTER. 

The bibliography of the New Hampshire Regis- 
fer seems to be about this: 

The first was published in 1772, if we disre- 
gard the one included in Mein and Fleming’s 
Register for New England and Nova Scotia, which 
was published in Boston, in 1768. 

Then we find Osborne's New Hampshire Register, 
with an Almanac, which was published in Ports- 
mouth, in 1787, 1788, and 1789. 

There seems to have been none issued in 1790, 
1791, 1792, or 1793; and Ladd’s Pocket Almanack, 
with a New Hampshire Register appended, was 
published in Dover, in 1794. 

The Register of New Hampshire, with an Al- 
manack, followed, from Exeter, in 1795 and 
1796. 

The United States and New Hampshire Register 
was published in Dover, in 1797. 

The Gentleman’s Pocket Almanack, for the year 
1798, to which is added a Register of New Hamp- 
shire, followed, from Exeter, in 1798. 

Nothing appears to have been issued in 1799. 

Then followed Curtis’s Pocket Almanac to which 
is added a New Hampshire Register, which was 
published at Exeter, in 1800 and 1801. 

Another work, of a similar character, in op- 
position to Curtis, was issued in 1801; but the 
title is not given. 

Mr. Curtis continued his Pocket Almanac, with 
the same title as before, from Walpole, in 1802; 
from Exeter, in 1803 and 1804; and from Am- 
herst, in 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, and 1809. 

In 1810, appeared The Concord Pocket Almanac 
and Register of New Hampshire. 

The New Hampshire Register appeared, in Exe- 
ter, in 1811. 

The New Hampshire Register and United States 
Calendar appeared, in Exeter, in 1812,1813, 1814, 
1815, 1816, and 1817. In 1818, 1819, 1820 and 
1821, it was published in Concord. In 1822, it 
was published in Portsmouth. In 1823, it was 
returned to Concord, where, we believe, it con- 
tinued to be published until it was discontinued, 
in 1867. John Farmer edited it, from 1825 until 

His, Mae. Vol. III. 13. 
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1838, both years inclusive, when Jacob B. Moore 
succeeded him, and issued it, in 1839 and 1840. 
Asa Fowler published it in 1841, 1842, 1843, and 
1844; G. Parker Lyon, from 1845 until 1865, 
inclusive; and Edson C. Eastman, in 1866 and 
1867, ‘“‘when it died.”—From a letter from 
Captain W. F. Goodwin to Henry B. Dawson, dated 
‘*ConcorD, N. H., Jan’y, 13, 1871.” 


Epwarp RANDoLpH’s VoyacE To NEw ENe- 
LAND.—Appended to The | Present State | of the 
| Islands | in the Archipelago |. . by | Ber|nard] 
Randolph |. . . Oxford, 1687, on page 98, is 
‘*A Relation of a Storm and great Deliverance at 
‘* Sea, in a Voyage from New Engiand. In the 
‘¢vear 1683,I embarqued aboard the Rose Frig- 
‘“‘got (Captain William Phipps Commander) 
‘‘with my Brother Mr. Edward Randolph who 
‘twas sent to New-Hngland with the Quo War- 
‘‘ranto against the Charter of the Colony of the 
‘¢ Massachusetts Bay. About the 12 of September 
‘*we departed from the Downs, and in 5 weeks 
‘‘arrived in the Port of Boston, which is the 
‘¢Principal Town of all New-Hngland. Upon 
‘¢ our arrival a Court was called to consult how 
‘¢ they should proceed, and it was carryed in the 
‘¢ general, that they should defend their Charter 
‘‘at Law, and resolved they were to defend it; 
‘which was all the Answer that my Brother 
‘*could get from them. So he resolv’d to Em- 
‘*barque upon the first ship bound for England, 
‘¢ which was a small Pink called the Adventure, 
‘* John Balston Master, belonging to New-Eng- 
‘“‘land. The 12 of December we imbarqued; 
‘*Several other Passengers were with us, viz. 
‘*Captain Mark Talbot Son of the present Earl of 
‘* Tirconnel (who came by land from New York 
‘to Boston) M'. William Wharton, M*. Robert 
‘* Johnson, and 4 or 5 men more with three 
‘*women, one... near her time, having with 
‘ther two small Children. About 9 of the Clock 
‘*in the morning we weighed anchor, and with 
‘¢a fresh N. Wt . wind got clear of the land by 
‘*Sun set.” 


Boston, Mass. Gs. We Be 


XIV.— QUERIES. 


La Hontan.—Can you, or any of your numer- 
ous readers, inform me whether the name of the 
psuedo Baron La Hontan is to be found in any 
History, State Paper, Letter, or other similar 
document, prior to the publication of his so- 
called Travels ? 


A long and tedious search, by me, fails to 
elicit any thing of the kind. 


Burrao, N. Y.— ALEX. 
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AN oLp BaLtiap.—I remember a ballad which 
was sung, many years since, in words something 
like these: 


‘In good old Colony times, 

‘* When we lived under the King, 
‘*Three men of yore, * 
‘* Were turned from the door, 

‘* Because they could not sing.— 


‘*The first he was a Miller; 

‘*The second he was a Weaver; 

‘* The third he was a little Tailor; 
‘* All three great rogues together. 


‘*The Miller he stole corn, 

‘‘The Weaver he stole yarn, 

‘The little Tailor stole broadcloth, for 
‘**To keep these three rogues warm. 


‘*The Miller fell into his dam; 

‘*The Weaver was hung with his yarn; 
‘*The Devil ran away with the little Tailor, 
‘* With the Broadcloth under his arm.” 


Can any of your readers give any information 
concerning this ballad, its origin, hidden mean- 
ing, etc ? 


New York Crry. De L. 


Tue American Fiac.—I. By whom were the 
first pee and Stripes hoisted in New York, in 
1783 

II. What was the name, can anybody tell me, 
of the lady—the Barbara Fritchie of our Ameri- 
can Revolution—who, on the twenty-fifth of 
November, 1783, ran up the American Flag in 
Chamber-street, New York, before the British 
had wholly evacuated the city and defied the 
whole British authority, as represented in Pro- 
vost-marshal Cunningham, to pull it down? 
Miss Mary L. Booth, in her History of the City of 
New York, describes the affair but does not 
name the woman. 

III. Where was the building located; and is 
there any drawing or engraving of it extant ? 
‘*Pull down that flag,” exclaimed Provost-Mar- 
shal Cunningham, with an oath; ‘‘the city be- 
“longs to the British untilnoon!” ‘The flag 
‘**shall not come down,” said the woman; and 
she had her way; for ‘‘where woman wills 
‘*she wills,” etc. Cunningham stormed and 
swore, and finally attem:ted to tear down the 
colors with his own hands; but the woman as- 
sailed him so vigorously, with her broomstick, 
that he was forced to leave the Stars and Stripes 
in quiet possession. 

That woman’s name ought to be preserved. 

IV. It is said the origina} flag hoisted on the 
evacuation of the city was long preserved in 
the American Museum, at New York, and was 
destroyed when that building was burnt. That 
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| was, probably, the flag hoisted over Fort George ; 


or was it the flag hoisted over the Chamber- 
street boarding-house and so stoutly defended 
by this woman, the wife of the proprietor ? 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass. G. H. P. 


POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JoHN SmitH.—In 
the September No. of the HistoricaL Mae- 
AZINE, I find, in your notice of the book of A. H. 
Stephens, on the History of the United States, that 
the author is blamed for repeating ‘‘the ex- 
‘* nloded story of Pocahontas rescuing Captain 
‘* Smith,” etc. 

I have never seen the book of Mr. Stephens, 
but suppose he has followed the narrative found 
in the History of Virginia, by Captain John 
Smith. I confess my ignorance of the authority 
upon which Smith’s own account of the trans- 
action has been ‘exploded, ” as well as the 
authority upon which the subsequent incidents 
in the life of Pocahontas, as taught me when 
a boy, have been proved to be unfounded. If 
it will not be troublesome for you to answer 
such inquiries, please let me know the publica- 
tions on which you make your statement; and 
if any of them are to be found only in libraries, 
please inform me where to look for them. We 
Virginians have been taught to honor the In- 
dian Princess who did so much to preserve the 
infant Colony; but I am ready to give up any 
prepossession in her favor, if I am satisfied she 
was undeserving of it. 


RicHMonp, VA. W. W. Henry. 


XV.—REPLIES. 


PATENTION OR PALENTION—PETER 8. DeEy- 
GeRT—CanovutTss. [H., M., I, x., 20.] 

On looking over Volume X. of the HistoricaL 
MaGaZIneE, on page 20, I notice an inquiry, from 
Brunswick, Maine, signed ‘‘ B.” 

He says he has in his possession an original 
manuscript of which he gives, in the Magazine, 
acopy. He asks where is ‘‘Patention or Pal- 
‘‘ention,” the place of its date ? 

Peter 8S. Deygert, was a Justice of the Peace of 
the town of Palatine, then in Tryon-county (now 
Montgomery), and was one of the first Justices 
appointed in and for the County, on the organi- 
zation of our republican State Government. 
The name is common just around me; and is 
now written ‘‘ Dygert.” It is an early German 
name, and was variously spelled, in former days ; 
but, most frequently, ‘‘ Deygert.” 

The first Court of ‘‘ General Quarter Sessions,” 
held at the Johnstown Court-house, under the 
new order of things, was in 1778; and, from 
that time, for some years, the Bench, for the: 
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transaction of business, consisted of Justices of 
the Peace; and, at the March Term, 1779, the 
Court was held by the following eleven Justices: 
—William Schuyler, Frederick Fisher, Volckert 
Veeder, Zepheniah Bachelor, Andrew Wemple, 
John Smith, Peter S. Deygert, William Dey- 
gert, Charles Van Eps, Isaac Marselis, and 
David McMaster, Esquires, Justices. 

At the December Term, Peter 8. Deygert was 
again on the Bench, and, repeatedly, afterwards. 
In the Court-record, which is before me, the 
orthography is as above given. Those names 
are all still lingering in the Mohawk Valley. 

At our town-meeting on Tuesday last, I met 
an octogenarian, who informed me that George 
Knouts, who was living in the Springfield set- 
tlement, a few miles to the westward of Cherry 
Valley, had his family broken up by the enemy; 
that his wife was scalped by the Indians, in his 
absence from home, but recovered, and lived to 
be one hundred and fifteen years old. She died, 
he thought, within some thirty years. 

The Justice did not know how to spell the 
German name in the affidavit, but wrote it 
‘¢Canoutes;” and, when spoken by the Germans, 
it sounds as though written for two syllables. 
The name came into this town, Minden, with 
the early settlers; and I have seen it written, 
several times, in print and spelled ‘‘ Knouts.” 

There was a John Knouts and family of five, 
killed, in this town, only three or four miles 
from Fort Plain, in 1780. 

I may add, in this connection, that John Abeel 
—not ‘‘ O’Beal,” as given in Drake’s Biographical 
Dictionary—married into this Knouts family. 
This same Abeel was an Indian trader, at an 
early day; and, while trading among the Sene- 
cas, seduced a Princess maiden, who gave birth, 
from this liaison, to the celebrated Chieftain, 
Cornplanter. The latter made his father a pris- 
oner, in an incursion, in 1780; but, giving the 
old man his choice to go and live with him, or 
to return and live with his white children, he 
chose the latter course; and Cornplanter sent 
him back to the vicinity of his own home, under 
an escort of his confidential warriors. But all 
this you are, perhaps, familiar with. 

Abeel lived and died half a mile West of my 
house. Some of our best families sprang from his 
—— . Cornplanter visited him, after the 
volution, and was well treated. 


Your friend and well wisher, 
Fort Puarn, N. Y. J. R. Sms, 


Mrs. GENERAL ARNOLD AND THE SHIPPEN 
Famivy.—[H. M. IL, viii, 863; IT, 7, 372.] 
Turning toa record of Colonel Burd, fallenjin- 
to my hands since the publication of a note from 
me in your excellent Magazine, June, 1873, touch- 
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ing the relationship of Burd’s wife to Mrs. Gene- 
ral Arnold, it is found that James Burd was of 
Ormiston, Scotland; m. Sarah, daughter of 
Edward Shippen, of Lancaster. This lady was 
sister of Edward Shippen of Philadelphia; who 
was son of Edward, of Lancaster. Judge Ed- 
ward was father of Margaret, who m. Arnold. 
Mrs. Burd was, consequently, her aunt. 

Edward Burd, son of James, married a sister 
of Mrs Arnold, his cousin-german. Edward 
Burd was a Major in the Revolutionary Army. 

It is proper that this explanation should be 
made, as an incorrect statement,such as I made, 
might mislead future writers, who choose to 
elaborate the history of the persons who figured 
during a most critical period of our national 
existence. It may, with propriety, be added 
that Colonel and Mrs, Burd died at ‘*Tinian,” near 
Harrisburg, and are buried at Middletown; and 
that a dispute about military rank, in 1776, led 
Burd to resign, after twenty years’ service, as 
an officer of high rank under the Provincial 
Government. His son, as above, and two sons- 
in-law were active officers, during the Revolu- 
tion. Burd the elder did not occupy any pub- 
lic position, after 1777. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. A. B. H. 


XVI.— BOOKS. 


NoT RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

1.—First Biennial Report of the progress of the Geological 
Survey of Michigan, embracing observations on the Geology, 
Zoblogy, and Botany of the Lower Peninsula, Made to the 
Governor, December 21, 1860. By Authority. Lansing: Hos- 
mer & Kerr, Printers to the State. 1861. Octavo, pp. 339. 

Three Lectures, delivered before the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural Society, at its Annual Meeting, at Lansing, January 17, 
1865 : 

The Undeveloped Regions and Resources of the State of 
Michigan, by D. Bethune Duffield, Esq., Detroit. 

The State Agricultural Society, its Means and Ends, by A. 
8. Welch. 

The Soils and Subsoils of Michigan, by Prof. A. Winchell. 
Published by order of the Legislature. Lansing: John A. 
Kerr & Co., Printers to the State. 1865. Octavo, pp. 96. 
The Climate of Michigan, By A. Winchell. Sine loco, 

sine anno [1872 ?] Octavo, pp. 8. 

Geological Survey of Michigan. Upper Peninsula from the 
commencement of the Survey to 1872 accompanied by an Atlas 
of Maps, Part I. Palwozoic Rocks. Dr. C. Rominger. Part 
Il. Copper bearing Rocks. Prof. R. Pumpelly. Part III. 
Iron bearing Rocks. T. B. Brooks. Published by authority of 
the Legislature of Michigan, under the direction of the Board 
of Geological Survey. Julius Bien, New York. 1872. Octavo, 
pp. 108. 

Salt Manufacture of the Saginaw Valley, Michigan. Sine 
loco, sine anno, [1862 ?] Octavo, pp. 15. 

Descriptions of Fossils from the Marshall and Huron Groups 
of Michigan. By Alexander Winchell. [From the Proceedings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia ; September, 
1862.) Octavo, pp. 24. 
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Descriptions of Fossils from the Yellow Sand-stones lying 
beneath the “‘ Burlington Limestone,” at Burlington, Iowa. By 
Alexander Winchell. [From the Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, January, 1863.] Octavo, 
pp. 25. 

Descriptions of Elephantine Molars in the Museum of the 
University. By Pref. A. Winchell. Sine loco [Ann Arbor 7] 
sine anno. [1863 ?] Octavo, pp. 3. 

Fossils from the Potsdam of Wisconsin and Lake Superior. 
Sine loco [New Haven ?) sine anno [1864 ?] Octavo, pp. 8. 

The Oil Region of Michigan. Description ot the Baker 
Tract situated in the heart of the Oil Region of Michigan, the 
property of L. Baker, Toledo, Ohio. [By Professor Winchell.) 
Detroit : 1864. Octavo, pp. 5. 

Descriptions of New Species of Fossils, from the Marshall 
Group of Michigan and its supposed equivalent, in other States ; 
with Notes on some Fossils of the same age previously described. 
By Professor Alexander Winchell. [From the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, for July, 
1865.}] Octavo, pp. 109-133. 

Notes on SelandriaCerasi Harris, as it occurred at Ann Ar- 
dor, Michigan. By Professor Alexander Winchell. [From the 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, for Feb- 
ruary, 1865.) Octavo, pp. 321-325. 

Some Indications of a Northward transportation of drift 
materials in the lower Peninsula of Michigan. By Professor 
Alexander Winchell. [From the American Journal of Science 
and Arts for November, 1865.) Octavo, pp. 8. 

Michigan State Geological Survey. A. Winchell, Director. 
Schedules of Instructions for Observers and Collaborators. 
Octavo, pp. 7. 

Outline of a proposed Final Report of a Survey of the State 
of Michigan to be made in pursuance of an Act approved March 
26, 1869. By Alexander Winchell, Director. Ann Arbor: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 8. 

The Marshall Group: A Memoir on its Geological Position, 
Characters, and Equivalencies in the United States. By Alex- 
ander Winchell. [From the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, for March, 1869, and May, 1870.) Phil- 
adelphia: McCalla & Stavely. 1870. Octavo, pp. | Part J) 57- 
83 [Part IJ) 385-418. 

Notices and Descriptions of Fossils, from the Marshall Group 
of the Western States, with Notes on Fossils from other For- 
mations. By Alexander Winchell. [From the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, for January, 1870.] Oc- 
tavo, pp. 245-260. 

The Isothermals of the Lake Region in North America. By 
Alexander Winchell. [From the Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for August, 1870.] 
Octavo, pp. 13, and two Maps. 

Report on the progress of the State Geological Survey of 
Michigan. Presented to the State Geological Board, Nov. 22, 
1870. By Alexander Winchell, Director. By Authority. 
Lansing: W.S. George & Co., Printers to the State, 1871. 
Octavo, pp. 64. 

The Diagonal System in the physical features of Michigan, 
By A. Winchell. [From the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, for July, 1873.] Octavo, pp. 7. 

Michigan. Being condensed popular Sketches of the Topog- 
raphy, Climate, and Geology of the State. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D. [Extracted, by permission, from Walling’s 
Atlas of Michigan.) Printed by the Claremont Manufacturing 
Co. 1873. Octavo, pp. 121, and a large Map. 


The above constitutes a portion of a mass of 
material which has been sent to us, by our hon- 
ored friend, Professor Winchell, to aid us in our 
work of presenting a full and accurate history 
of the several scientific Surveys of that State; and 
we have thought that others who are engaged 
in similar pursuits might be assisted by a publi- 
cation of the tracts throwing light on that impor- 
tant subject which have thus been placed in our 
hands. We do not pretend that these are all 
which relate to the Geology and Paleontology 
of Michigan—we have many others—but these 
are not common, and the record of their several 
titles can do no harm. 

As will be seen, some of them are taken from 
scientific journals in which they originally ap- 
peared; but by farthe greater number of these 
are printed in separate form, for their author’s 
use, and many of them have independent covers 
and titles, making them independent tracts. 

We are sure our readers will consider our 
space well occupied, while we thus assist Ameri- 
can students, in their laborious occupation 
while developing American resources or elevat- 
ing the standard of American scholarship. 


2.— Western Pioneer Life. Sketch of the career of Hon. 
Leonard J. Farwell, ex-Governor of Wisconsin. One of a 
series of Sketches of the Times of the Pioneers, By an old 
friend. Chicago: Alexander Duncan. 1871. Octavo, pp. 20. 


Governor Farwell was born in Watertown, 
New York, in 1819; removed to the West, in 
1838; became a merchant in Lockport, Illinois, 
and in Milwaukee; became a large real-estate 
owner, in Madison, Wisconsin; was elected 
Governor, in 1851; Examiner in the Patent- 
office, at Washington, in 1863; was instrumental 
in saving the life of Vice-president Johnson, 
after President Lincoln was shot; and, when 
this sketch was written, was still living, re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

This tract is said to be a scarce one; and we 
notice it, here, because it is devoted to the life 
and character of one of the most distinguished 
of the Pioneers of Wisconsin, and may, there- 
fore, become useful to those who shall, some- 
time, explore the Past of Wisconsin. 

It is very neatly printed. 


3.—A Discourse delivered before the Congregational Church 
and Society of Waterford, Maine, November 7th, A, D. 1871, 
at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the settlement of the 
Pastor, Rev, J. A. Douglas. Published by request. Bridge- 
ton, Maine: The News Press. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 15. 


It is not often that an American church can 


celebrate the jiftieth anniversary of its existing 
Pastor’s settlement; and, if for no other reason, 
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the tract before us would possess unusual in- 
terest. But, in addition, it is an admirable 
historical paper, illustrative of the history of 
the town and that of the church; of the social 
condition and manners of the inhabitants of 
Waterford, fifty years ago; and, incidentally, 
of many who have lived there. It is, therefore, 
a Maine ‘‘local” of very considerable interest ; 
and we can, unreservedly, commend it to the 
consideration of all collectors of such works. 

It is neatly printed; but the paper is too 
light. 


{i4.—Indianapolis, Ahistorical and statistical sketch of the 
railroad city, a chronicle of Its Social, Municipal, Commercial, 
and Manufacturing Progress, with full statistical tables. By 
W. R. Holloway. Indianapolis: Indianapolis Journal Print. 
1870. Octavo, pp. 390. 

We have received from our honored friend, 
General Jefferson C. Davis, U.S.A., a copy of 
the above-named western local; and we have 
pleasure in noticing it as one of great merit. 
The history and description of the city of In- 
dianapolis are carefully written, well illustrated, 
and apparently very complete; and, although 
four years have probably produced great changes 
in that progressive city, it must continue to pos- 
sess interest to all who are interested in the rise 
and progress to greatness of that enterprising 
community. 

It is very neatly printed. 


5.—Fairmount Park, Sketches of its Scenery, Waters, and 
History. By Charles 8. Keyser. Fifthedition. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 161. 

A hand-book of Fairmount Park—that lovely 
fourteen-miles-long suburb of Philadelphia, cor- 
responding with our Central Park, into which 
all Philadelphians may wander, along the paths 
of which they may walk, and from which they 
may depart, as proprietors, and without seeking 
permission from anybody. 

It is a complete guide to and, at the same 
time, a tolerably complete history of the various 
localities embraced within the Park; and it is 
interspersed with biographical and other notices 
of the noted men who, from Penn to Breck, 
have been proprietors within its limits. It 
is illustrated, very profusely, with excellent 
wood-cuts; and a well-executed map of the 
Park serves, still further, to make it thoroughly 
complete, as a hand-book of what is equally an 
attraction to Philadelphians and to strangers. 

It is printed very neatly and bound in hand- 
some style. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A.—PRIVATELY-PRINTED WORKS. 
1—The Vestry-book of Henrico Parish, Virginia, 1730-73, 
comprising a history of the erection of, and other interesting facts 
connected with the venerable St. John’s Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, From the original manuscript, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by R. A. Brock. Printed for Private Distribution. Rich- 
moné, Va. : 1874. Quarto, pp. vi., v.—xvii., 3—222. 


The greater number of our readers are ac- 
quainted with the series, entitled Wynne’s Histori- 
cal Documents from the Old Dominion, which was 
commenced, before the recent Civil War, with 
what is ordinarily known as The Williamsburg 
Orderly-book ; and they will remember, too, the 
notice which, in the H1srorrcaL Magazine for 
August, 1873, was made of the Series, generally, 
and of the Memoir of a portion of the Bolling 
Jamily,—No. IV. of the Series—in particular. 
It is now our agreeable duty to notice the fifth 
volume of the Series, in the volume before us. 

The ancient Parish of Henrico is one of Vir- 
ginia’s most notable localities, both because of 
its situation, the historical associations which 
cluster within and around it, and the distin- 
guished men who have figured in its history—it 
embraced the site of Richmond and its vicinity ; 
it comprised within its limits the second settle- 
ment in the Colony, effected under Sir Thomas 
Dale, in September, 1611, to say nothing of 
subsequent events; and, beginning with Sir 
Thomas Dale, in 1611, and ending with General 
Benjamin F. Butler, during the recent War, the 
line of prominent men who have participated in 
the conduct of affairs, within that ancient par- 
ish, has been especially noteworthy, in every 
respect. 

It was within the walls of ‘‘the Parish 
‘¢ Church ” of this Parish that revolutionary Vir- 
ginia met, in March, 1775, when Patrick Henry 
demanded either Liberty or Death; therein, in 
1788, triumphant Virginia ratified the Consti- 
tution for the United States and continued to bea 
member of the great trans-Atlantic Confederacy ; 
and therein Virginia’s leading families have 
worshipped, from the beginning until now. 
The records of the Vestry of such a Parish, 
therefore, cannot be otherwise than especially 
important, locally, if not to the general reader, 
outside of Virginia; but the careful student, 
in any event, will turn to it for material to illus- 
trate the social life, if not the political history, 
of the Old Dominion. 

In the historical Irtroduction, with which Mr. 
Brock has introduceu the Vestry Minutes to the 
reader, we find a carefully-prepared sketch of 
the Parish and of its several Rectors, from Mr. 
Whitaker, in 1611, to Doctor Wall, in 1874; 
and his supplementary Notes, extending from 
Page 159 to Page 204, are such as only a prac- 
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tised hand, familiar with all the sources of local 
history and biography, could possibly have 
written. To every one who is interested in the 
history of Virginia or in the biography of lead- 
ing Virginians, this volume will continue to 
possess the highest importance. A very com- 
plete Index closes the work. 

The liberality of Mr. Wynne, at whose sole 
expense this series of volumes has been printed, 
is worthy of all praise, both within and beyond 
Virginia; and we are under heavy obligations 
to him for having favored us, from time to time, 
with the successive numbers of the series, even 
that which is the rarest. They are among the 
most valued of our collection, not only because 
of their own worth, as important material for 
history, but as mementos of a friendship which 
we have enjoyed for many years past and which, 
we fondly hope, will be continued until, to us, 
** time shall be no longer.” 

The typography of the volume reflects no 
credit on the taste or skill, as workmen, of the 
printers at Richmond—the correction of the 
proofs, especially, was most negligently per- 
formed. 

The edition was one hundred copies, of which 
the volume before us is ‘‘ Wo. 27”; and it was 
printed exclusively ‘‘for Private Distribution.” 





2.—Col. Timothy Green, of the Army of the Revolution. By 
William H. Egle, M.D. Harrisburg, Pa. : George Bergner. 1874. 
Quarto, pp. 24. 


Our readers are already acquainted with the 
modest zeal, in his pursuit of information con- 
cerning the past, which distinguishes our dear 
friend, Doctor Egle, in whatever he undertakes 
to do therein; and they will, therefore, be pre- 
pared to receive, in this tract, another addition to 
the supply of material, concerning the War of the 
Revolution, which is so rapidly accumulating. 

Colonel Green was one of those Scotch-Irish 
Colonists who did so much to establish the in- 
dependence of the Colonies; and Doctor Egle, 
while narrating the events of the Colonel’s 
life, very often lifts the curtain and throws 
light on matters in which his hero had no per- 
sonal part—as, for instance, in the illustration 
of the long unsettled question concerning the 
exact date when the Irish emigration to Pennsyl- 
vania occurred. 

The Colonel was born of Irish parents; com- 
manded a Company in the Indian Wars, prior to 
the Revolution; commanded at Fort Hunter, in 
1763-4; was among the earliest to oppose the 
Home Government, in 1774; commanded the 
Hanover Rifle Battalion, in 1775; remained in 
the Army until the Peace of 1783; was made 
Judge of the County Courts, in 1785; and died 
in 1812. 


The career of this notable man, as well as the 
record of his family, is fully noticed in this 
memoir ; elaborate foot-notes are devoted to 
those who are incidentally refered to, therein; 
and a supplement is devoted to The Barnetts and 
Allens of Hanover, who were connected, by marri- 
age, with Colonel Green’s family. 

The little volume is a valuable addition to the 
local history and the genealogy of Dauphin- 
county, Pennsylvania; and Doctor Egle is en- 
titled to the thanks of all who are interested in 
those subjects, for having written it. 

It is very neatly printed. 





3.—Narrative Remarks, Expository Notes, and Historical 
Criticisms, on the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, and incidentally on the Massachuetts Historical Society. 
Albany: Munsell, Printer. 1874. Small quarto, pp. 56. 


It is very well known, among historical stu- 
dents, that there has never been anything but 
bad feeling between the leading members of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and those 
of the New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, both seated at Boston, in Massachu- 
setts; and it is very well known, too, that the 
first-named Society has seldom failed to confront 
the last-named, whenever the latter has attempt- 
ed to move, in public, in the discharge of its 
duties. That antagonism was originally prompt- 
ed by the late James Savage, who was then the 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty; and, we suppose, it is continued, with con- 
stantly decreasing virulence, however, by some 
of those who are now members, partly because 
it is the apparent mission of the old Society to 
oppose the new one, and partly because of per- 
sonal animosities between certain members of 
the two Societies. 

Such enmities, from such causes, and to such 
an extent, are unworthy of full-grown men; and 
it were better to give and forgive, in the settle- 
ment of such a meaningless quarrel, than to in- 
tensify it, by fanning the rapidly disappearing 
embers of the smouldering fire, and piling fresh 
fuel on them. The volume before us, therefore, 
was received with much regret—not that we 
suppose that the young Society had not reason- 
able ground for complaint, when the old Society 
so dishonorably wronged it, even in matters 
which are not noticed in this tract; but because, 
after so long a time has elapsed and only few 
remember the circumstances, it were better to 
have ‘let bygones be bygones” and to have 
allowed the animosity to die out—and we cannot 
otherwise than feel sorry that it has been 
printed. 

The early history of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, as well as that of the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society, of course, is am - 
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ply ventilated in this work; and the adverse | 5.—The Old Streets of New York under the Dutch. A paper 
action of the former, against the latter, when read before the New York Historical Society, June 2, 1874, by 
the latter originally sought an Act of Incorpora- | 4#™¢s W. Gerard. New York: 1874, Octavo. pp. 65. 
tion and, subsequently, an amended Act, is pre-| Although this paper was read at a later date 
sented in all its minutie. It is, therefore, an | than that which this number of the Magazine 
important Boston ‘ local,” as well as an impor- | bears, we embrace the opportunity afforded by 
tant addition to the existing material for New | the late date of our issue and notice it in this 
English history and biography; and as it is | place. 
evidently written by one of Boston’s best known} Mr. Gerard, the son of one of the best known 
writers, and is, to some extent, autobiographical, | and most respected of the recent residents of 
it will not fail to receive the attention which its ; New York, opened his paper with a glance at 
subject and evident temper demand for it. antecedent discoveries and settlements in the 
It is elegantly printed, by Muneell. region round about New York, by other nations 
than the Dutch, ending with the well-known 
narrative of Hudson’s voyage and explora- 
4.—The first visit of De La Salle to the Senecas, made in 1669, ! tions up the North-river, introducing the settle- 
Read before the Buffalo Historical Society, March 16, 1874, by | Ment at Castle-island, the formation of the 
Orsamus H. Marshall. Privately printed. Sine. loco; sine West India Company, and the settlement on 
anno. Octavo, pp. 45. Manhattan-island. The topography of the 
| island is next noticed; and then Mr. Gerard 
De La Salle, so well known to all who have ! «takes a stroll about the City of ‘Nieuw Am- 
cared to learn anything concerning the early ss ‘sterdam,’” describing the young city, as he 
history of North America, was born in Rouen, | supposes it to have been, from 1658-60. The 
in November, 1643; embarked for New France, | townisdescribed ; the style of building is minute- 
in 1666; and after exploring our northern lakes | ly portrayed; the furniture within the houses 





and western rivers, was assassinated, in Texas, | js described, with great particularity; and the 
in 1687. . : morals of the burghers are very carefully bur- 
A large mass of papers, illustrative of his ex- | nished—the whole very much after the fashion 
— have been recently recovered by M. | which makes every soldier of the Revolutionary 
ierre Margry, of Paris, and are in course of | Army wear buff and blue, with cocked hat, 
publication ; and, in the tract before us, Mr. Mar- | knee-breeches, with silver buckles, and ruffled 
shall has availed himself of a manuscript journal, | bosoms and wristbands. Then come descrip- 
among M. Margry’s papers, to describe, from its | tions of localities, sketches of family histories, 
pages, a journey by La Salle and two Sulpician | and portraits of individuals known to us, prin- 
Missionaries to the Senecas, in 1669, preceding | cipally, because of their associations with known 
it, however, with a sketch of La Salle’s early | transactions, all pleasantly told, always without 
career and one of the Jesuit’s intercourse with | much precision, and, sometimes, without much 
the Iroquois, prior to that of La Salle, in| accuracy. The church, within the Fort, and 
1669. those who worshipped there are graphically 
The extract from the journal of Father Gali- | described; and, then, the streets of the city are 
née, one of La Salle’s companions, contains all | referred to, one after the other, and described, 
that is said of La Salle’s visit to the Senecas, | by name and history. A fancy sketch of an 
which was a mere call, for the purpose of pro-| evening at the Widow Wessel’s tavern follows, 
curing a guide, while on his way to the Ohio;|in character very much like the sketches pre- 
and this is followed by a mere résumé of what | viously referred to; and, then—probably, the 
was done, afterwards, by La Salle and his Sul-| best portion of the tract— the celebrated claim 
pician companions, and by an Appendiz, con-| of the Annetje Jans family is carefully stated, 
taining an elaborate paper on the meaning of | with the cool precision of a practised lawyer 
the word ‘‘ Seneca.” and in marked contrast with the looseness which 
Although much importance cannot be attach- | marks some other statements, scattered through- 
ed to La Salle’s first visit to the Senecas, Mr. | out the volume. 
Marshall has illustrated his subject, so admira-| This paper was probably prepared more for 
bly, that nothing, concerning either La Salle or | the amusement of its author than for purely his- 
the Indians, appears to have been left unnoticed ; | torical purposes; and it undoubtedly served the 
and, consequently, the reader closes the tract | purpose of amusing one of those mixed audiences 
with entire satisfaction. It is an interesting | which assemble in the lecture-room of the New 
little ‘‘local;” and Mr. Marshall is entitled to | York Historical Society, once a month, quite 
thanks for the care with which he has prepared | as well as a more carefully prepared paper 
at and carried it through the press. would have done. 
It is very beautifully printed. As we have said, it is not marked with any 
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appearance of great research ; norcan it justly lay 
claim to any very great degree of precision of 
statement. Were weto regard Mr. Gerard’s paper 
as a true picture of the social and moral standing 
of those who, in 1658-’60, inhabited Nieuw 
Amsterdam, we must necessarily regard them 
as refined, courteous, and moral; as living in 
handsome, well-furnished houses; and as prone 
to church-going and psalm-singing as the veriest 
Puritan; but those who have read the records 
of those times where only they can be accurately 
read, will bear witness, sadly, that the Dutch 
of Nieuw Amsterdam were entitled to no such 
pre-eminence, then nor thenceforth. Like all 
other purely commercial settlers, in a wilderness, 
many of whom were only boors, sent over as 
hired-men and women, they were mostly coarse 
in their manners, parsimonious in their style of 
living, without much regard to what we should 
regard as neatness, and without an over-supply 
of what, even then, was regarded as good morals. 
If Mr. Gerard had taken the trouble to have 
looked over the records of the Burgomasters and 
Schepens—he need have gone no further than 
the portions which we have published in Tuer 
HisToricAL MaGazinE—he would have found 
ample evidence of the over-estimate he has made 
of the good morals and good manners of our 
Dutch forerunners in this City. 

The tract is very well printed, although’ not 
always with very much good taste. 


6.—The Antinomian Controversy of 1637. By John Adams 
Vinton. [Reprinted from the Congregational Quarterly, 1873.) 
Sine loco; sine anno. Octavo, pp. 8&8. 


‘*The Antinomian Controversy,” so called, 
during the past few years, has assumed an im- 
portance among the literati of New England, 
which, previously, it never even promised to 
reach. We remember, very well, when we 
spent more than a year on our Life and Times of 
Anne Hutchinson, that we had nothing before 
us, except the Winthrop-Welde tract, the 
Winthrop Journal, the Wonder-working Provi- 
dence, Ellis’s biography, and the ordinary his- 
tories of the State; and that we had to glean, 
here and there, in fields very unpromising and 
very distant from each other, the few ears of 
good grain which we were enabled to pick up 
and to prepare it for our guests, unaided by any 
one who had especially considered the subject 
of that controversy. Now, the ‘‘ Antinomian 
‘* Controversy” is a staple article, in the New 
English market; and poor Anne Hutchinson is 
presented, in this and that compound, to suit 
every taste of heterodox or orthodox Massachu- 
setts. The tract before us is the last of the series 
which we have seen or heard of; and we opened 
it with a promise of entire satisfaction—a prom- 





ise, we are sorry to say, which has not been 
realized. 

Mr. Vinton commences, after the standard fash- 
ion, by informing us that ‘‘the fathers of New 
‘‘Hngland are, inan eminent degree, entitled to 
‘*the reverence and gratitude of their descend- 
‘tants. They were,” he continues, ‘‘in truth, 
‘*a remarkable, an extraordinary, race of men; ” 
‘Cand he tells us, very carefully, that ‘‘ they 
‘‘were descended from excellent families in Eng- 
‘‘land;” that ‘*they were men of enlarged in- 
‘* formation, awakened intelligence, and cultivated 
‘+ minds ”—*‘ distinguished, in the old country, 
‘‘ for talent and learning ; most of the Ministers 
‘*and the leading laymen received their educa- 
‘* tion at Oxford and Cambridge; many of them 
‘* were well-instructed in the literature and sci- 
‘‘ence of the day, especially in the languages ;’’ 
etc. But we have failed to find any evidence to 
support this pretence—unless the settlers at 
Sagadahoc are to be regarded as ‘‘ the fathers of 
‘* New England ’’—and Mr. Motley, whose au- 
thority will be recognized in Boston, if any- 
where, expressly tells us, inhis John of Barne- 
veldt, that those very ‘‘ fathers of New England’”’ 
were only plain artisans, making no pretensions 
to gentility or scholarship, and leaving Leyden, 
when they came to what is now New England, 
without causing a single ripple on the surface 
of that staid old municipality. It seems to us 
that Mr. Vinton may usefully begin again, 
with Mr. Motley’s help, and regard his ‘‘ fathers 
‘* of New England” as nothing else than ordinary 
men and the results of their emigration as de- 
pending on something else than their gentle 
blood and collegiate education. 

But Mr. Vinton must needs lay a foundation 
of gentility, education, reverence for God, etc., 
else he could not construct such a superstructure 
as he evidently desired; and it was eminently 
proper, in such case, that a falsehood should 
be employed as the cornerstone of what, when 
complete, would have little truth in its composi- 
tion. The ‘‘fathers of New England,” therefore, 
are made, in the commencement of the paper, 
to reverence the Bible and make it ‘‘their pole- 
‘* star, their guide, their universal directory.” 
They are made to ‘‘ adhere, strictly, to principle 
‘*and to duty,” preferring to encounter all kinds 
of hardships rather than to “sacrifice conscience.” 
‘‘They feared God, and feared nothing else, ”’ 
he says. They were not bigots; they were of 
‘*deep and fervent piety;” and they “ cordially 
‘* accepted the doctrines of the cross ”—includ- 
ing, we suppose, that which required them to do 
unto others as they would others should do unto 
them. Good souls, these ‘‘ fathers of New Eng- 
‘‘land” were, unquestionably, to a certain ex- 
tent; but their goodness and greatness were not 
quite as well developed as these pretensions of 
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Mr. Vinton would seem to warrant or his apology 


require. On the other hand, in order to equal- 
ize the strain on the truth, which he imposes, 
Mr. Vinton has under-estimated Mrs. Hutch- 
inson’s mission, even in the faceof the written 
testimony and of the carefully considered conclu- 
sions of such Massachusetts-men as Messrs. 
Upham, Barry, and Lunt; and he has made her 
as far below her true standard as he has made 
‘*the fathers of New England” above that 
which truly belongs to them. 

Having thus protested against the very foun- 
dation of Mr. Vinton’s paper, and declared our 
conviction that, in every respect, it is unfaith- 
ful to the truth, as presented in the evidence, 
we may be excused if we decline to follow that 
gentleman through all the eighty-eight pages 
of his apology. But we cannot forbear to 
stamp his description of the Baptists of the 
seventeenth century as a caricature; and his 
concealment of what was endured by Henry 
Dunster, because he was a Baptist, as a fraud. 
His statement concerning the original settlers 
of Rhode Island is written in the spirit of a 

ettifogging advocate with a weak cause, be- 
ittling his opponent, rather than in that of a 
sincere student of history, honestly weighing 
the testimony, and ready and willing to follow 
whithersoever the weight of that testimony 
shall lead; and his plea in extenuation of the 
condemnation which Winthrop and his haughty 
associates so entirely earned, in their dealings, 
with Mr. Wheelwright, Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
their friends, is an insult to the common sense 
of his readers and an outrage on the decency 
of truth. 

The Antinomian Controversy has not yet been 
truly presented to the world, in all its integrity ; 
and every day renders the prospect less promis- 
ing that it ever will be. It was as much a po- 
litical movement, by the friends of Winthrop, 
to restore him and themselves to the political 
authority, in the Colony, from which they had 
been dismissed, as it was a theological question; 
and it was, also, as much a conflict between 
Boston, on the one hand, and the country 
towns, on the other, for political supremacy, as 
it was anything else. As a merely theological 
quarrel, too, the race of those who sympathise 
with Anne Hutchinson is so nearly extinguished 
that the pens of the historians of the Antino- 
mian Controversy must needs be held by those 
who are antagonistic to her views, if not, indeed, 
by those who do not understand what those 
views really were, and who, therefore, are 
wholly incompetent to describe them accurately 
or to accord to her or her friends the merit 
which justly belonged to them. It need not 


be expected, therefore, that that great and good 
woman and those who were associated with 
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her, as witnesses of the great truth of Salvation 
by Grace—‘‘ not of Works, lest any one should 
‘* boast ’’—shall be regarded as anything else 
than brawlers and disturbers of the peace of 
the Colony, as they are regarded by Mr. Vinton; 
nor that their condemnation shall be treated as 
anything else than the righteous judgment on 
those who were, at once, enemies of God and 
of the community. So letit be, until that great 
day when John Winthrop and Anne Hutchin- 
son will be judged by an unerring tribunal and 
Mr. Vinton and his kind be enabled to learn 
some truths which, so far, they seem to have 
entirely and willingly overlooked. 





7.—A Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets, belonging to Daniel 
M. Tredwell, relating to the Great Civil War between the North 
and the South, or the Free and the Slave States of the American 
Union; and constituting a fair, comprehensive, and complete 
history of the entire country, civil, military, and naval, from the 
breaking out to the close of this unparalleled struggle. Together 
with about 500 portraits of military men and civilians, who were 
Participators in the Civil Strife. [Brooklyn, N. Y.] E. F.de Sel- 
ding. Sine anno, Octavo, pp. iv., 220. 

A very handsome volume, containing a Cata- 
logue of a large and valuable collection of Books 
and Pamphlets, more or less relating to the re- 
cent War, collected by our friend, D. M. Tred- 
well, Esqr., of Brooklyn. 

In such a collection there must, necessarily, 
be much that is valuable; but we are free to 
confess that we miss many works which, we 
think, are necessary to make it really as com- 
plete as its owner seems to suppose it is, without 
thein. 

The collection of such a library involves great 
labor and expense; and Mr. Tredwell has done 
well in printing a good Catalogue of it. 


8.—Evidence (after-discovered) in support of Appeal for Re- 
hearing, in case of Gen. Fitz John Porter. Morristown, N. J. 
1874. Octavo, pp. 13. 

Brief Suggestions in the Case of General Fitz John Porter. 
Morristown, N. J. 1874. Octavo, pp. 31. . 


In our last number, we noticed a letter from 
Hon. Montgomery Blair to General Porter, on 
the subject of the re-hearing which the latter 
has asked for, from the President; and we have 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the two additional tracts, on the same sub- 
ject, which we have referred to, at the head of 
this notice. 

The first-named of the two contains letters, 
concerning the troops which confronted General 
Pope at the second Battle of Bull Run, fought 
on the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of August, 
1862, and addressed to General Porter, by Gen- 
erals Robert E. Lee, James Longstreet, J. B. 
Hood, C. M. Wilcox, Jubal A. Early, and Bev- 
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erly H. Robertson, and by Colonel Charles 
Marshall, the latter of whom was the Chief of 
General Lee’s Staff. 

A more triumphant vindication of General 
Porter cannot be desired by his best friends, 
than is afforded by these letters; and it will be 
‘difficult to find more important material for his- 
tory, relative to the important question of the 
Confederate troops who were in the field, at 
Manassas, on the occasion referred to. 

The last-named of the two contains a series 
of Brief Suggestions concerning the Record and 
Testimony, in the case of General Porter, in 
which only the Record, the undisputed evidence, 
the after-discovered evidence, and recognized 
historical facts are referred to. 

Our views, concerning this case, are known to 
all our readers; and we need only say that, with 
this additional ‘‘after-discovered” testimony 
before us, we, more than ever before, regard the 
wrong which is inflicted on General. Porter, by 
the President, in refusing to re-open his case, as 


one of the most flagrant on the records of the , 


Republic. 


9.—Legal Bibliography. The Catalogue of the Library of the 
New York Law Institute, by R. 8. Guernsey. Octavo, pp. 7. 


Mr. Guernsey published, in a recent number 
of The New York Daily Register, a very carefully- 


prepared article on Legal Bibliography, in 
which he noticed the several published Cata- 
logues of Law-Books which have appeared, from 
that of Thomas Bassett, published in 1671, until 
that of the Law Institute of New York, recently 
issued; and, as it embraced a great deal of bib- 
liographical information and was regarded as 
an important addition to the literature of that 
subject, it has been re-printed, in tract form, 
for more convenient preservation. 

Our legal friends will be pleased with it; and 
to many of them it will be useful and very ac- 
ceptable, in this form. 


10.—Pedigree of the Family of Reichel, descended from Valen- 
tine Reichel the elder, of Geising in Saxony. 


We have received, through the mail, from 
some unknown hand, the two beautifully-print- 
ed sheets, forming, together, the very large 
broadside, containing the Pedigree of the 
Reichel family, from Valentine, the elder, who 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, until the present generation, many of 
whom—among them, the excellent historian of 
the Moravians, in America—are now residents 
of Bethlehem and its vicinity, in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

It appears to have been the work of Rey. Os- 
wald Joseph Reichel, of Sparsholt, Berkshire, 
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England ; and as it has been approved by the Her- 
oldsaint, at Berlin, and the College of Arms, in 
London, it is, probably, entitled to the respect 
of all who shall desire to study the genealogy 
of the Reichel family, in its various branches. 

As we have said, it is very large; and is very 
handsomely printed by Mitchell and Hughes, of 
London. 


11.—Journal of a Cruise in the Fall of 1780 in the private- 
sloop of war, Hope, by Solomon Drowne, M. D. of Providence, 
R.I. With “Notes,” by Henry T. Drowne. New York: 1872. 
Octavo, pp. 27. 

This is, certainly, a curiosity of typography; 
and, quite as surely, it is nothing else than a 
‘*privately-printed book.” It is the work of 
two lads, Masters C. L. Moreau and H. R. 
Drowne—sons, respectively, of our long-time 
friends, Messrs. Charles Moreau and Henry T. 
Drowne—on a parlor printing-press, in the 
residence of the former; and when we consider 
that the young printers were only thirteen and 
fifteen years of age, and, in no sense, practical 


| printers by profession, the skill displayed by 


them is really surprising. Although they were 
compelled to ‘‘work off” no more than one 
page at a time, and although they dared not 
venture to print on more than one side of each 
leaf, for fear of destroying ‘‘the register,” the 
typography would put many a country veteran 
to the blush and, certainly, would not discredit 
any ordinary city office. 

But the typography of the little volume is not 
its only peculiarity. It is a publication, from 
the original manuscript, of a Journal, kept on 
the privateer sloop, Hope, in the days of the 
American Revolution, by Master Drowne’s 
great-grandfather, narrating the events of a 
cruise of that gallant craft, and her success in 
capturing a well-laden West-Indiaman and in 
carrying her into port, without the loss of a 


| spar or the souring of a temper—a contribution 


to the naval history of that period which, in 
any form, would have been very acceptable to 
all students of the history of that period. TIllus- 
trative Notes and a sketch of the life of the 
author of the Journal, from the pen of Master 
Drowne’s father, add to the interest of the 
work, making it more valuable, for reference. 

Altogether, this is one of the choicest morsels 
of book-making which we have seen since the 
fever of 1866-7, for works of this kind, subsid- 
ed; and we congratulate our young fellow- 
laborers on the success which has attended their 
adventure. 

The edition numbered, in the aggregate, less 
than a hundred copies. 
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B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


12.—Society of the Army of the Cumberland Seventh Reunion, 
Pittsburgh. 1873. Published byOrder of the Society. Cincinnati : 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1874 Octavo, pp. 224. 


It has been our privilege, year by year, for 
nearly the entire period of the publication, to 
notice the Reports of the annual Re-unions of 
the gallant Army of the Cumberland; and we 
open the volume before us, therefore, with es- 
pecial pleasure. 

The readers of Tar Histor1caAL MaGAzINE 
having been favored with a copy of the Oration, 
by General Durbin Ward, we need not enlarge 
on its peculiar merits, as it appears in this 
volume; and as the after-dinner speeches, by 
Generals Sheridan, Sherman, Fullerton, and 
others, were only fair specimens of such produc- 
tions, they, too, need no particular notice. 

The volume is ornamented with a portrait of 
General Hooker, which is not true to the original; 
and the typography reflects credit on those 
handy workmen whom Robert Clarke & Co. so 
well know the value of. 


13.—Sizteenth Annual Report of the Corporation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, for the year 1873~-'74, 
In two parts. Compiled by George Wilson, Secretary. New 
York: Press of the Chamber of Commerce. 1874. Octavo, pp. 
xvi, 232, 232. 

Tabular Statements from 1840 to 1870, of the Agricultural 
Products of the States and Territories of the Unite States of 
America, classified by their proximity to the Oceans and other 
Navigable Waters, natural and artificial. By Samuel B. Rug- 
gles. New York: Press of the Chamber of Commerce, 1874. 
Octavo, pp. 50. 

Annual Banquet Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, Delmonico’s, May 7, 1874. Toasts and Speeches. New 
York: Press of the Chamber of Commerce. 1874. Octavo, 
pp. 32. 

We have so often referred to the solid worth 
of the contents of the Annual Reports of the 
Chamber of Commerce that we need not repeat 
the story; and we content ourself, therefore, by 
merely referring to the first-named of the three 


works, at the head of this notice, as fully equal, | 


in importance, to the preceding volumes of the 
series, and equally worthy of the attention of 
our readers. 

The second-named is one of those tracts in 
the preparation of which Mr. Samuel B. Rug- 
gles amuses himself, without securing much prac- 
tical good to anybody, except the printer who 
puts them on paper. 

The last-named of the three works contains a 
record of ‘‘the Annual Banquet” of the Cham- 
ber—that celebrated supper which was the oc- 
casion on which Hon. William E. Dodge and 
Judge Noah Davis—the victim and the victim- 
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izer—so zealously embraced and said pleasant 
things each of other. 

All these works are creditable to the Chamber; 
and to those who preserve files of the publica- 
tions of this venerable corporation, they will be 
very welcome. 


14.—Session 1873-4. No. IV. Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society. New York: Printed for the Society. 
1874. Octavo, pp. 45. 

—No VII. Memorial Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, April 23, 1874. The Life and Services of Dr. David 
Livingstone, an Honorary Member of the Society. Octavo, 
pp. 47. 

The Geographical Society, in the Bulletin be- 
fore us, sends out reports of its December, 
January, February, and April meetings, in- 
cluding papers by General Simpson, U. 8. A., 
and Colonel E. C. Boudinot, the reception, by 
the Society, of the officers and crew of the 
Polaris, and the memorial services to the mem- 
ory of Doctor David Livingstone, the explorer 
of Africa. 

All these fully sustain the reputation which 
the Society had previously earned, as one of 
the most useful and honorable of the learned 
Societies in America. 


15.—Hammond Street Congregational Church, Bangor, Me. 
Members received from Oct. 1, 1871, to Dec, 24, 1873. Duodecimo 
pp. 53-60 

In the HistortcaAL MaGazineE for May, 1871, 
we printed a notice of the Manual of the Ham- 
mond Street Congregational Church, at Bangor; 
giving due credit to the skilled hand which 
had compiled it. The sheet above-named forms 
the Addenda to that volume, carrying the record 
to a more recent date. 

It will be necessary to all collectors, in. order 
to complete the excellent little volume which 
it supplements; and for that reason we notice 
it. 


16.—Reminiscences. By David-Parsons Holton, M. D. Read 
before the New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 
27 May, 1874. Sine loco, [New York,?] sine anno [1874 ?] 
Octavo, pp. 32. 

An autobiographical sketch of the adventures 
of the author, from his advent in New York, 
an emigrant from Yankee-land, in May, 1834, 
until now. He has evidently managed to 
‘: whittle through the world,” as the Hutchin- 
sons expressed it; but we find very little of 
general interest in the record of his doings and 
recollections. 
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17.—The School-mistress in History, Poetry, and Romance. 
An Address delivered before the Teachers’ Association of the 
City of Brooklyn, April 17,1874. By Thomas W. Field, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Brooklyn: R. M.Whiting, Jr., 
& Co. 1874. Octavo, pp. 40. 


‘*School-ma’ams” are generally unfit for any- 
thing else than the school-room, even if they 
are entirely fit for that position; and quite as 
generally they are regarded with stinted respect, 
no matter how worthy they may be of a better 
fate. It is well, therefore, that they have, at 
last, a champion ; and who can so properly throw 
down the gauntlet, in their behalf, as that per- 
sonification of personal kindness, our old friend, 
Thomas W. Field ? 

‘* Learned ladies” in ‘‘the office of instruc- 
‘*tors,” he tells us, were ‘‘ very early’ seen in 
the world’s history; and Greece and Egypt have 
contributed to sustain the assertion. He next 
presents the school-ma’am of ‘‘ the scoffing race 
‘‘of scribblers’—a pretty accurate picture, by 
the way, of an old-time school-ma’am—and the 
same of the English poets and novelists, moder- 
ately protesting, while he does so, against what 
he regards as misrepresentations. 

‘“*The philosophical school-ma’am” comes 
next; and then ‘‘the real everyday school- 
‘teacher ” of Mr. Field’s imagination—certainly 
seldom seen, in real life—is portrayed with great 
skill. 

Mr. Field has done well, in this address, the 
work he has undertaken to do; but he should 
remember that where one school-ma’am is ami- 
able and adapted to the occupation, ten of them 
are quite the opposite, and as unfit for the ex- 
emplars and educators of children as ‘a she-fox 
would be in a poultry-yard. 

The pamphlet is handsomely printed. 





18.—Licking County's Gallant Soldiers, who died in defence 
of our Glorious Union, and of Human Freedom. Published by 
the Licking County Soldiers’ Monument Association. Newark : 
Clark & Underwood. 1874. Octavo, pp. 29. 


A record of the names, Regiments, dates of 
enlistment, and death-days of all, from Licking- 
county, Ohio, who fell or died in the service of 
the country, during the recent War. 

It is a timely record, well made up, and re- 
flects credit on the Association who published 
it. 


19.—Circular, Act, Constitution, By-laws, and List of Officers 
of the Michigan State Pioneer Society, Organized April 22, 1874. 
Lansing: W. 8. George & Co. 1874, 16 mo. pp. 14, 


A very curious Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Michigan, in April, 1873, providing 
for the incorporation of such Historical, Bio- 
graphical, an na tediegtenl Societies as should be 
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organized throughout the State; but making 
them all subordinate to a yet uncreated State 
Society, which, in its turn, is to be made subor- 
dinate to the State Library, in whose custody 
it is required to deposit every document, his- 
torical paper, book, map, curiosity, etc., which 
may be contributed to it or purchased by it ! 

We fancy we see much industry, in the officers 
and members of a Historical, Geological, or Bio- 
graphical Society, in collecting property which 
they are not permitted to hold; in preparing 
or procuring carefully-written papers which the 
writers must immediately publish to the wide 
world, whether they shall desire to do so or not; 
or in infusing a spirit of research, which is to 
end in the State Library, before the end of a 
year. 

The tract before us contains the record of the 
State Pioneer Society, to 
which all local Pioneer Societies are expected 
to become subordinate. 

We hope the history of Michigan’s early days 
will be carefully and accurately recorded; but 
we very much doubt if any practical good, in 
that matter, can proceed from such a forbidding ° 
system as that presented in this pamphlet—were 
we in Michigan, we should incline to let Michi- 
gan’s history severely alone, if it could not be 
collected and written about, on any other terms 
than these. 


20.—Indianapolis: Its advantages for Commerce and’ Manu- 
Published and compiled by the Manufacturers and 
Real Estate Hxchange. Indianapolis: Wright, Baker, & Co. 
1874. Octavo, pp. 16, and a Map. 

A very well written exposition of the com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages offered 
by Indianapolis, now one ‘of the great railroad 
centers of the West and fast becoming one of 
its leading cities. 

It is an interesting ‘‘local;” and, as such, 
some of our readers may desire to obtain it. 


21.—A Condensed History of Mount Vernon Lodge, No 3, of 
Ancient York Masons, A. L. 5765 to A. L. 5874, containing 
Sketches, Lists of Members and Officers, and the By-Laws of 
A. L. 5765 and A, L. 5874. Sine loco [Albany ?] sine anno 
[18747] Duodecimo, pp. 139. 


This venerable body received its Warrant from 
George Harrison, Provincial Grand Master, on 
the twenty-first of February, 1765, under the 
title of Union Lodge, No 1; and, from that day 
until this, it has continued—not always without 
discord—to discharge the duties for which it 
was created. 

The little volume before us contains a copy 
of the original Charter of the Grand Lodge of 
New York, issued in London, in 1781; the By- 
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Laws of Mount Vernon Lodge, No. 8, which 
are now in force; a history of the Lodge; the 
By-Laws of 1778; and complete lists of the 
members and officers of the Lodge, from the 
beginning. 

It is very neatly printed. 


C.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

22,— First Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Department of Pubiic Parks, for the year ending May 1, 1871, 
New York: William C. Bryant & Co, 1871. Octavo, pp. vi., 
427. 

Second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Department of Public Parks, for the year ending May 1, 1872. 
New York: William C. Bryant & Co, 1872. Octavo, pp. vii, 
253. 

State of New York. No, 72. In Senate, April 1, 1872. 
Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Department of 
Public Parks of the City of New York, in conformity with an 
Act of the Legislature, passed April 15th, 1871, relating to im- 
provements of portions of the Counties of West Chester and New 
York, the improvements of Spuyten Duyvil creek and Harlem 
river, and to facilities of communication between said Counties. 
[Albany: 1872.) Octavo, pp. 14. 

Annual Report of the Department of Public Parks of the 
City of New York, Transmitted to the Legislature, March 19, 
1873. Albany: The Argus Company. 1873. Octavo. pp. 21. 

Topographical Map made from Surveys by the Commission- 
ers of the Department of Public Parks of the City of New 
York, of that part of Westchester-county adjacent to the City 
and County of New York embraced in Chapter 534 of Laws of 
1871 as amended by Chapter 878 of Laws of 1872. W. H. 
Grant, Civil and Topographical Engineer. Department of 
Public Parks, City of New York, March 8, 1873. 


The literature of the Parks in the City of 
New York has assumed such proportions and 
is regarded with so much interest, by collectors 
and others, the country over, that we make no 
apology for referring to it, in this place. 

The various Reports, etc., which were made, 
preliminary to the selection of a site for the 
Park, forma very important portion of that 
literature; but they are seldom seen and still 
less frequently referred to. We know no col- 
lection which contains more of these preliminary 
Reports than our own; and, at an early opportu- 
nity, we shall describe them, for the benefit of 
those who are making collections. 

The first Report on the Central Park was 
made by the first Board of Commissioners, 
composed of the Mayor and Street Commission- 
er. It was handsomely illustrated and very 
neatly printed; and, very often, it is made to 
serve, among those who know no better, as the 
first of the series of Reports issued by the sec- 
ond Board. 

The second Board of Commissioners pub- 
lished thirteen Annual Reports, the first of 
which—a thin pamphlet—is very seldom seen. 
This series, when perfect, is very much in de- 
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mand and commands very high prices—we have 
heard of a hundred dollars having been offered 
and declined for a complete set. 

This second Board also published one Re- 
port on the proposed improvements, under its 
control, in Westchester-county; but this Re- 
port, also, is now quite scarce, and seldom 
heard of, even among collectors. 

The third Board of Commissioners has pub- 
lished two Annual Reports—those for the years 
ending May 1, 1873 and May 1, 1874, have not 
yet been printed—and a Map of the upper part 
of the City; and two Annual Reports of the 
Board relative to its operations in Westchester- 
county have been published by the Legislature. 
The several Reportsand the Map published by 
the third Board are before us, and are describ- 
ed at the head of this notice. 

The Annual Reports of the Board to the 
Mayor—the first and second on the list—are 
magnificent specimens of typography; elegant- 
ly illustrated with maps, wood-cuts, and photo- 
graphs; and they duly report every portion of 
the work done by the Board, during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. The Annual Reports 
of the Board to the Legislature, concerning its 
operations in Westchester-County—the third 
and fourth items on the list—are less com- 
plete and less daintily printed, although little 
less important in their character. The Map— 
the fifth item on the list—is an exceedingly 
important one, in every respect, inasmuch as it 
is made from actual surveys, and represents the 
elevations, above tide-water, of every portion 
of the territory. All, as we have said, are im- 
portant to those who are interested in the 
literature of the rise and progress of the 
great emporium of the Republic; and we 
have been thus careful in noticing them, be- 
cause there is great ignorance, among collec- 
tors, concerning the several publications of the 
Department. 


23.—The Wealth and Industry of Maine, for the year 1873. 
First Annual Report. Embracing statistical details, and tables, 
properly arranged, relating to the Mechanical, Manufaeturing 
Mining, Commercial, and Agricultural Interests of the State, 
together with the Valuation and Appropriations for various 
purposes, of the several towns and cities. Prepared by Wm. 
E. 8. Whitman, State Industrial Statistician. Augusta : Sprague, 
Owen, & Nash, Printers to the State. 1873. Octavo, pp. xlviii, 
454. 

The Legislature of Maine, in February, 1873, 
passed a Resolution authorizing the collection 
and publication of the statistics of the manufac- 
turing, mining, commercial, agricultural, and 
other industrial interests of that State; and 
provided for the compensation of a Statistician 
to execute the work. But it provided for no 
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clerical assistance nor for the compensation of 
those, throughout the State, who were inclined 
to afford the necessary help. As a necessary 
consequence, this Report is acknowledged to 
be largely incomplete; and, we are free to con- 
fess, for that reason—its incompleteness—we 
cannot see that it possesses any possible value. 
“Indeed, for all the purposes of such a Re- 
port, it is an entire failure. 

In making this estimate of its importance, we 
are not inclined to condemn Mr. Whitman, the 
State Statistician, who evidently labored, faith- 
fully, to secure a satisfactory result; but the 
mass of those whom he addressed—Assessors, 
whose official duty it was to furnish the infor- 
mation, as well as private persons, on whom 
no such duty devolved—were too indolent, car- 
ed too little for any such undertaking, were 
too superficial and shallow, in character and 
conduct, to make any responses whatever; and 
thus frustrated the good * centions of the State 
and the hopes and expectations of the officer. 

We hope the second Report will show no such 
neglect of what is an important work; and that 
it will reflect credit to the State and prove use- 
ful to the working world. 





24.—Report and Journal of Proceedings of the Joint Commis 
sioners to adjust the Boundary Line of the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. Authorized by the Act of 1872, Chapter 210. 
Annapolis: Wm. T. Inglehart & Co., Printers to the Senate. 
1874. Octavo, pp. 344, 


In the Historica, MaGazine for December 
last, we noticed the Reports made by the Com- 
missioners of Virginia to the Legislature of that 
Commonwealth, concerning the dispute of that 
ancient community with her next neighbor, 
concerning the line-fence which had separated 
their respective home-lots, for two hundred 
years: and we expressed our regret that any 
such dispute existed. 

We have since been favored by Hon. L. L, 
Waters and Hon. Isaac D. Jones, two of the 
Commissioners from Maryland, with copies of 
the Report of those Commissioners to Governor 
Whyte on the same subject; and now, having 
both Reports and the complete testimony before 
us, we shall avail ourselves of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to look over the general subject and no- 
tice its peculiarities. 

The volume before us opens with a Report to 
the Governor, in narrative form, of all the pro- 
ceedings of the two Commissions, in which is 
included a statement of the authorities on which 
Maryland rests her claims on the Eastern Shore; 
an Abstract of the Maryland Statement, presented 
to the Joint Commission; the Report of James 
Boyle, one of the Maryland Commissioners, on the 
Western Boundary, in 1824 ; the Journal of Pro- 
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ceedings, at their joint meetings, of the Commission- 
ers of Virginia and Maryland, between the eighth 
of May, 1872, and the twentieth of November, 
1878 ; the Statement of the Maryland Case, present- 
ed by the Commissioners of that State to the 
Joint Commission ; Depositions of Witnesses exam- 
ined before the Boundary Commissioners of Virginia 
and Maryland ; Copy of the Grant to Lord Balti- 
more, from the original Roll; ‘‘ Colonel Scarbo- 
*‘vough’s account of his armed expedition to 
** Annamessexr and Manokin, in October, 1663,” 
from the records of Accomac-county, Virginia ; 
the Statement of the Virginia Case, presented by 
the Commissioners of that State to the Joint 
Commission; a series of Colonial State 
Papers; and various extracts from the Virginia 
Code, on the Boundary between Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Our readers will readily perceive how impor- 
tant a State Paper and how valuable, as material 
for history, this volume is; and they will, also 
perceive how important it is, in connection with 
the Report of the Commissioners from Virginia, 
to all who shall have occasion to inquire con- 
cerning the colonization and early history of 
either Maryland or Virginia. 

We heartily thank both Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Waters for their kindness in sending us copies 
of the work, which we highly prize as one of the 
most important of our Maryland ‘ locals.” 





25.— Geological Survey of Michigan. Upper Peninsula 1869- 

1873 accompanied by an Atlas of Maps. Vol. I. Part I. Iron- 
Bearing Rocks (Economic.) By T. B. Brooks. Part II. Cop- 
per-Bearing Rocks. Raphael Pumpelly. Part III. Palwozoic 
Rocks. Dr. C. Rominger. Published by authority"of the Leg- 
islature of Michigan. Under the direction of the Board of Geo- 
logical Survey. New York: Julius Bien. 1873, Octavo, pp. 
Title-page and reverse, [Part L.) iii,—xiii, i—319; [Part II.} 
xi, 143; [Part III.] 105, 
Vol. II. Appendices to Part L, Vol. I.—Iron-Bearing 
Rocks. (Economic). By T. B. Brooks. Published by authority 
of the Legislature of Michigan, under the direction of the Board 
of Geological Survey. New York: Julius Bien. 1873. Octavo, 
pp. viii, 298. 

Geological Survey of Michigan, Atlas accompanying Re- 
ports on Upper Peninsula, 1869-1873. New York: Julius 
Bien. Folio, 24 sheets. 

The geology of Michigan possesses unusual 
interest, both to the scientist and the econo- 
mist; and whatever throws light on that sub- 
jeet cannot, properly, be disregarded. 

The mineral wealth of ‘‘the Upper Penin- 
‘“‘sula” of Michigan was noticed more than 
two hundred years ago; but, strange to say, 
nothing was done to develope it until within 
our own recollection. 

The first apology for a survey was made by 
Mr. Schoolcraft; and Major Long, some years 
subsequently, noticed the copper which was 
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evident in the region of the headwaters of the 
Mississippi. ,But it remained for Doctor Doug- 
las Houghton, a native of New York, who was 
appointed Geologist of the State, in 1837, to 
commence the work of a regular, systematic 
survey; and, in 1838, ’9, °40, ’41, and ’42, his 
Reports laid the foundation of our knowledge 
on the subject. His unexpected death, in 
October, 1845. closed his useful labors, in this 
field. In 1846, Mr. Gray made a Report to the 
War Department, on the Mineral Lands of the 
United States, near Lake Superior; and this 
was followed, in 1849, by other Reports, by, re- 
spectively, Doctor Charles T. Jackson and 
Messrs, William A. Burt and Bela Hubbard, 
and, in 1849, 1850, and 1851, by others by 
Messrs. J. W. Foster and J. D. Whitney. 

The volumes before us record the result of 
the three-headed survey authorized by the Sta- 
tute of 1869; and, although all those results are 
not fully recorded therein, because of the small 
amount of the appropriation, they are filled 
with material, concerning the copper, iron, and 
palwozoic rocks of the Upper Peninsula, and 
must be of the highest service, both to those 
who read for information concerning the 
geology, per se, and to those who read for in- 
formation how to make the most useful invest- 
ments. 

The Atlas, containing twenty-four large 
sheets, is a very important portion of the work; 
and all of it is elegantly printed. 


26.—Senate Document.—( Extra.) Colonial Records of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va. : R. F. Walker, Superintendent Publie 
Printing. 1874. Quarto, pp. 5, unpaged; 106. 


Well done, Virginia! not unmindful of her 
distant Past, even while the wounds which she 
recently received remain unhealed. 

In the beautiful volume before us, published 
by order of the Senate, we find a reprint of the 
Proceedings of the first Assembly of Virginia. 
Held July 30th, 1619, and original publications 
of a List of the living and the dead in Virginia, 
February 16, 1623; of A Brief Declaration of the 
Plantation of Virginia, during the first twelve 
years, when Sir Thomas Smith was Governor of the 
Company; of A list of the number of Men, Women, 
and Children, inhalitants in the several Counties 
within the Collony of Virginia, in 1634; of A Let- 
ter from Charles II., acknowledging the receipt of a 
present of Virginia Silk, 1668; and of A List of the 
Parishes in Virginia, 1680—all of them of the 
highest importance to every one who shall in- 
cline to look into the early history of ‘‘ the Old 
** Dominion.” 

The first of these—A Reporte of the manner of 
proceeding in the General assembly convented at 
James citty in Virginia, July 30, 1619—is already 
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before the world, in one of-the volumes of 
Collections of the New York Historical Society ; 
but, in this reproduction of it, another copy 
of the original has been employed, and what 
appear to have been errors in the former have 
been noticed in foot-notes. Besides, it is intro- 
duced with another prefatory Report; and, 
throughout, it is supplied with a valuable series 
of foot-notes. 

It will interest some of our readers to know 
that this is an official record of legislative pro- 
ceedings somewhere else than within New 
England, more than a year before the May- 
Jlower and her cargo of ‘‘ Pilgrims ” left South- 
ampton; and that there was quite as much re- 
spect paid in that assembly to the rights of 
individuals, Indians as well as whites, as there 
would have been, had it been assembled at Plym- 
outh or Boston instead of in Virginia, and been 
composed of ‘‘ Pilgrims” or ‘‘ Puritans,’’ instead 
of Cavaliers and Chyvzehmen—for instance, we 
notice that one of the members of the assembly, 
who was also a leading officer of the Govern- 
ment, was arraigned and condemned for forci- 
bly taking a canoe-load of corn ‘from the 
Indians; that idle persons were prohibited from 
living there; that gambling was prohibited by 
law; that drunkenness was severely punished ; 
that extravagance in dress was punished by an 
increase of taxation; and that measures were 
adopted for educating Indian children ‘‘in true 
‘¢religion and civile course of life,” in ‘‘ eache 
‘*towne, citty, Borough, and particular planta- 
‘*tion’”? of the Colony. Measures were also 
adopted for securing the cultivation of Mulber- 
ries and the manufacture of Silk, the growth of 
Hemp, and the planting of Grape-vines; the 
persuasion of Tenants and Servants from one 
plantation to another was made punishable, by 
the Governor; the trade with the Indians was. 
regulated ; plundering the Indians was severely 
condemned, and made punishable with fines: 
and corporeal punishment; and ‘‘ the Treasurer, 
‘*Counsell & Company” were besought, by 
formal petition, ‘‘that, towards the erecting of 
‘*the University and Colledge,” [evidently pre- 
viously determined on*] ‘* they will sende, when 
‘* they shall thinke most convenient, workmen 
‘* of all sortes, fitt for that purpose.” 

Certainly, Virginia need not blush at any 
comparison of her earliest legislation with that 
of any other of the Colonies, whether within or 
without New England. 

The second of these papers—Lists of the 
Living & Dead in Virginia Feb. 16th, 1623— 
contains the names of all the settlers of the 
Colony who died between April, 1622, and 
February, 1623, together with the names of all, 


* Vide Stith, Ed. London, 163. 
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old and young, who then lived within the 
Colony—twenty-two of the latter having been 
negroes. 

This paper is illustrated with carefully-pre- 
pared footnotes; and, in a supplementary Note, 
we find, also, ‘‘a true list of the names of all 
‘* those that were massacred by the treachery of 
‘“‘the Sauages in Virginia, the 22nd March 
‘last’ [1622] taken from the Virginia Com- 
pany’s papers—certainly an interesting addition 
to the Census return of 1623. 

The third paper—A Briefe Declaration of the 
Plantation of Virginia, sent to England, in 1624 
—contains an official‘relation of the settlement 
of Virginia, including a description of all the 
terrible hardships endured by the Colonists; 
and as it is stamped with authority—‘‘ This 
‘< being reade in the Gen' Assemblie received full 
‘* approbation,” having been officially appended 
to it—it is difficult to conceive what document 
can possess greater authority. 

The fourth paper is a brief List of the number 
of men, women and children Inhabitinge in the sev- 
erall Counties win the Collony of Virginia Anno 
D» 1634, but without specifying any names, 
and so is not so widely useful as the second of 
the series; the fifth paper isa letter from the 
King, acknowledging the receipt of a present 
of Virginia-grown Silk, which had been sent to 
him; the sixth paper is a List of the Parishes in 
Virginia, June the 30th, 1680, and of the incum- 
bents; and an Addenda of interesting historical 
Notes, probably from the pen of Hon. Thomas H. 
Wynne, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Library, under whose direction this volume 
has been so carefully published, closes the work. 

As we have said, this volume reflects the 
highest honor on the State of Virginia; and 
the obligations which are due to Messrs. 
Wynne and Gilman, Chairmen of the Joint 
Committees, from every student of American 
jurisprudence and American history cannot be 
very soon liquidated. 

Typographically considered, this volume is 
far in advance of any which we have hitherto 
seen from the Virginian Press; and if a little 
care can be taken to distinguish the ‘‘f” from the 
long ‘‘s,” in the old-style text, in future publica- 
tions, another improvement will be secured which 
readers of works of this class will appreciate. 


D.—PUBLICATIONS FOR CANVASSERS. 

27.—Cyclopedia of American Literature, from the earliest pe- 
wiod to the present day. By Evert A. and George L.Duyckinck, 
Edited to date by M. Laird Simons. Volume I. Philadelphia, 
New York, and London: T. Ellwood Zell. 1873-4. Quarto, 
pp. 401—990. Price 50 cents per part. 

In our last number we called the attention of 
our readers to the earlier Parts—I. to X.—of this 
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work,: we have pleasure, now, in noticing the 
publication of Parts XI. to XXV., including the 
closing portions of the first volume and the 
opening of the second. 

As the biographical and _ bibliographical 
sketches do not appear to have been arranged 
chronologically—we find, for instance, our 
friend, Samuel G. Drake, (who still lives, we 
are happy to say,) sandwiched between Richard 
Henry Lee and William Rawle—we cannot 
describe the limits of the present issue nor 
its general character better than by saying 
that it completes the first half of the entire work ; 
that the sketches are carefully written; and that 
the workmanship of the numbers is very credit- 
able to the artisan who printed it. It is a 
work which cost a great amount of labor ; and 
it will continue to be a monument to the 
scholarship and taste of its excellent authors 
long after they shall have personally passed 
away from the recollections of their contem- 
poraries. 

We hope that it will enjoy the extended sup- 
port to which it is so eminently entitled. 


28.—History of the United States of America. By J. A. Spen- 
cer, D.D. Continued to July 4, 1876. By Benson J Lossing, 
LL.D. Illustrated with highly finished steel engravings, 
from original paintings by eminent American Artists. Vol. I. 
New York: Johnson, Wilson, &c. Sine anno. Octavo, pp. 
title-page and verso, v., 56. 

Some years since, Johnson, Fry, & Co., then 
doing business, as publishers, in this city, em- 
ployed a thread-bare Episcopalian clergyman 
to write, for them, a History of the United States, 
which they could publish in semi-monthly 
parts, with steel-plate illustrations. As the 
avowed principle of the concern was, ‘‘the pic- 
‘tures sell the book,” the quality of the His- 
tory thus contracted for was of less importance 
to these enterprising publishers than the money 
they agreed to pay for writing it; and the poor 
parson was led, probably unwittingly, to ac- 
cept a large amount of contingent reputation. 
to be derived from his book, and the promise 
of asmall amount of money to be actually paid 
in hand, asa full compensation for his labor in 
preparing the projected work. 

The anxious author had not proceeded very 
far with his work, however, before he found, 
First, that his promised compensation was in- 
sufficient to do more than supply the salt for 
the porridge which his friends, outside of his 
publishers, were constrained to furnish, to keep 
him from suffering, while writing it; Second, 
that his publishers cared nothing whatever 
about the quality of his work, provided its in- 
accuracies and other short-comings provoked 


[To BE CONTINUED IN THE EXTRA. | 





